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A Reliance Agency Connection Means 


—a direct agency contract, assuring 
more substantial first year and re- 
newal commissions. 

—participating, non - participating 
and guaranteed dividend insurance 
with an adequate range of contract 
forms. 

—the Perfect Protection Policy 
which assures less sales resistance, 
lower lapse ratio and 25% to 407 
more sales than is the case with the 
average life insurance policy. 

—the new Juvenile Policy which 
is now meeting enthusiastic public ac- 
ceptance from coast to coast. 

—office facilities and furnishings 
provided in the Branch Office with- 
out cost. 

—greater opportunities for self 
development in this fast growing 
organization. 

—prospect - finding service and 
newspaper advertising. 

—prestige, as a representative of 
this strong, progressive institution 
which is the first to place $400,000,000 
of ordinary life insurance in force in 
25 years without consolidation or re- 
insurance. 

And what’s more, it means PROS- 
PERITY to hundreds of Reliance 
underwriters nation-wide. 

“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll 
sell MORE life insurance.” 

Profitable agency connections are 
open to men who can furnish satisfac- 
tory references. 
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RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
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An Illustration of The 


PERFECT 
PROTECTION 
POLICY 


2 
2 





$15,000 Payable for loss of life 


from accident. 


$10,000 Payable for loss of 
sight, two hands, two 
feet, or one hand and 
one foot from accident. 


$25,000 Payable for loss of 
life, or $20,000 for 
loss of sight and two 
members, if due to a 
collision or upset of a 
private, pleasure auto- 
mobile while traveling 
therein. 


$50 Weekly if disabled by 
accident. Payable for 
52 weeks for occupa- 
tional disability—208 
weeks additional for 
permanent disability. 


$75 Weekly indemnity for 
hospital confinement 
for 15 weeks. 


$50 Medical attendance 
indemnity for non-dis- 
abling injuries. 


$50 Weekly indemnity for 
52 weeks, if disabled 
by sickness. 


$600 Per year IN ADDI- 
TION if totally and 
permanently disabled 
by accident or sick- 
ness. No more pre- 
miums to pay and no 
deductions from the 
amount of life insur- 
ance due your family. 


$5,000 Cash to you at age 65, 
or 


$5,000 Cash or a substantial 
monthly income in | 
event of natural death. 


Issued in Larger or 
Smaller Amounts 























PITTSBURGH 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation, furnish me complete details on the Reliance Agency Contract. 
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The Appendicitis Record for 1928 


Modern Habits of Living Believed to Be Responsible for the 
A pparent Increase in Record Since 1910 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


pendicitis record of some sixty 

American cities increased from 
13.3 to 17.7 per 100,000. The rate 
for 1928:is the highest on record next 
to the rate for 1926, which was the 
same. For 1927 the Bureau of the 
Census gives a total mortality from 
appendicitis for the registration area 
of 16,205 against 15,751 deaths in 1926. 
The question as to whether this is an 
actual increase or merely an apparent 
increase due to better diagnosis is one 
of the most important questions in 
medicine. It is difficult to believe that 
improved diagnosis accounts for the 
rise in the death rate from year to 
year regardless of the immense amount 
of operative interference, as the result 
of which countless patients suffering 
from appendicitis are alive. 


B rensicii 1910 and 1928 the ap- 


In my judgment, there are reasons 
for believing that the increase is actual 
and measures the pernicious effects of 
modern habits of life on the death 
rate. I am familiar with the view of 
medical’ practitioners that the increase 
in appendicitis is more apparent than 
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real. I may quote the recent statemen: 
of Dr. Russell L. Cecil in his admirable 
text book on medicine to the effect that 
“Vital statistics seem to show that ap- 
pendicitis is on the increase, but th.s 
is probably not true.” But he pro- 
vides little evidence in support of thi: 
conclusion. He states in explanation 
that, “Appendicitis is more common 
among highly civilized than among 
primitive people, among dwelers in 
cities than among those living in coun- 
try districts. It seems to increase with 
the restraints and restrictions of civi- 
lized life which affect defecation ani 
the passage of gas. 


Contributing Causes 


“Constipation undoubtedly contrib- 
utes to the development of the disease. 
Primitive people rarely have appendici- 
tis so long as they live in their original 
surroundings, but the incidence in- 
creases as soon as there is a change in 
their mode of living; for example, when 
country people move into the city. It 
is generally admitted that the dizease 
is rare in the Orient.” 


We have here a perfectly rational 
explanation why appendicitis should be 
more common among civilized people 
and why it should increase, for, as it 
is pointed out, the restraints and re- 
strictions of modern civilized life, par- 
ticularly as regards food habits, are 
unquestionably taxing the human sys- 
tem far beyond what was common in 
the past. In my own investigations I 
have rarely met with appendicitis in 
strictly primitive people. In Hawaii 
the disease is common among the Fili- 
pinos and even among the Orientals 
who are living largely civilized lives 
corresponding to the habits of the 
white population. Unquestionably con- 
stipation is decidedly more common 
among civilized people than among the 
primitive. It also goes without say- 
ing that constipation is today vastly 
more common than in former years. 

Our appendicitis mortality record is 
a most disconcerting one. In table 
No. 1 is shown the increase in appen- 
dicitis in sixty cities from 1910 to 1928, 
showing a gradual but persistent in- 
crease from year to year. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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good risks by insurance com- 
panies, according to a Boston news dis- 
patch to the New York Times. Few 
of them will ever again make the 
Prominent Patrons Number. Not only 
that, but it is alleged that insurance 
company lawyers are seeking to cancel 
life insurance policies already held by 
followers of some of the more danger- 
ous rackets. 


| apmnciate ai are not regarded as 


* * * 


STRACIZED by society folk; actu- 
O ally threatened with arrest in 
some cities, and now declared ineligible 
for life insurance! How, may I ask, 
do they expect a fellow to pay for his 
bronze coffin with funeral to match? 
If this sort of business continues, the 
racketeer is likely to go the route of 
the Indian and the buffalo. 

a * ak 
AST week I quoted a prominent 
ie sales executive as advocating a 
better than average ambition. He said 
too many compare their clothes, cars 
and cases with the next fellow’s, and 
rest on laurels won if said laurels 
measure up to the “average.” Well, 
since writing that column I attended 
the new Newsreel Theatre in New 
York and heard an expression of sub- 
stantially the same philosophy from a 
surprising source. 
cs * * 

LD Sam Langford, peerless colored 

prize fighter of another day, was 
telling the world that he was “all fixed 
up for the winter with a job up here 
at the Garden.” And, via movie-tone, 
the Boston Tar Baby reminisced a 
bit. He said that, not bragging, he 
had been about the best of them all 
in his day. Whipped Joe Choyinski 
something terrible after people had 
said it was a shame for such a small 
man to be pitted against him. “And 
Mr. Corbett himself was afraid to 
climb into the ring with me,” he con- 
tinued. Sam went on with further 
reference to his record without giving 
himself the worst of it, and concluded, 
apologetically, “I guess if you don’t 
think yourself the best man there is, 
nobody’s going to say it for you.” So 
he says it for himself. 

* * * 


T all sounded rather boastful com- 
I ing from a broken, fat old fighter, 
but that same spirit carried him, a 
middle weight, to victory over many 
stronger and heavier men in his prime. 
He had fighting enthusiasm and _ be- 
lieved himself to be away above the 
average. 


RIVATE insurance companies can 
establish retirement pension sys- 
tems for governmental units as effec- 
tively as those organized and operated 
by governments for government em- 
ployees, according to the latest report 
of Oliver C. Cook, Commissioner of 
Labor for the State of Maryland. Even 
considering that all things can be equal, 
Commissioner Cook’s statement is log- 
ical. The Commissioner says that pri- 
vate companies can do for governments 
the same thing in the way of pension 
systems as they do for private corpora- 
tions. Without doubt he is correct in 
this assumption. 
* * * j 
LTHOUGH it would be fallacious to 
say that private companies can 
do more for governments in this line 
than they do for private corporations, 
it would not be amiss to speculate that 
private carriers can do as much and at 
less expense in the way of a govern- 
mental pension system than a govern- 
mental unit can do for itself. 
* * * 
OVERNMENTAL pension _sys- 
tems like all governmental bodies 
are run by politicians, and it is not too 
much to assume that a governmental 
pension system would be just another 
outlet for “soft jobs” for political 
friends. It is an old cry, but still holds 
true. The first case at hand of a gov- 
ernmental pension system that is evi- 
dently in bad shape comes in a news 
dispatech from Lansing, Michigan. It 
says: 

“Troubles of Michigan’s teachers’ re- 
tirement fund, which occupied the at- 
tention of the 1929 legislature to a con- 
siderable extent, are far from over, 
judging by disclosures this week that 
the fund is being rapidly dissipated 
and must soon be bolstered with State 
contributions or go out of business. 

“In an effort to work out some means 
of staving off ultimate insolvency, a 
meeting of retirement fund board has 
been called for Jan. 20 by Sen. Charles 
A. Sink of Ann Arbor, chairman. A 
special commission created by the 1929 
legislature to make a study of the fund 
and work out a sound actuarial plan 
under which it may be operated will 
probably also be asked to take some 
early action toward rescuing the fund 
from its present dilemma.” 

* * * 

O pick out celebrities of the fire 
ga world, one saw at the 
special meeting of the Union at the 
Bellevue-Stratford last Friday would 
be difficult, simply because there were 
so many of them there. 





F you’ve read “Speaking of Opera- 

tions” by Irving S. Cobb, or can 
conveniently lay your hands on a copy, 
don’t waste your time in further peru- 
sal of this column. Mr. Cobb is a 
writer of parts who is paid real money 
for his stuff; he is a humorist who is 
actually funny, and he was ingenious 
enough, when overtaken by sickness, 
to put his experiences in a book from 
which the proceeds paid fifty times 
over the expenses incurred by his 
malady. 

* * * 


UT consider, if you will, the plight 

of an anonymous columnist on an 
insurance newspaper who falls a prey 
to the rigors of the elements in the 
midst of the holiday season. “It’s just 
like that guy to go dead on me on a 
week when press day is shoved up 
twenty-four hours ahead,” grumbles 
the Boss. ‘‘Hey, Eddie” (this to the office 
boy), “put down that feather duster 
and get up his copy.” Meantime, Anon 
Column lies on a cot in his attic sanc- 
tuary, his feverish mind beset by two 
awful fears: (a) That all his friends 
in the insurance business will think 
that Eddie’s awkward periods are his 
own, the great Anon Column’s, and 
(b) that Eddie’s stuff will be twice as 
good at half the price, so what will 
become of my job as of December 31, 
1929? 


* * * 


UT while you can’t gather any fire 

insurance gossip while lying on a 
sick bed, you do pick up odds and ends 
of information and news that you 
might pass on to busy executives who 
haven’t the time to read and loaf. You 
learn, for instance, from Ernest 
Hemingway’s “A Farewell To Arms” 
just how it feels to have a baby, if 
you can make any use of that. From 
the cheerful cherub who breezes in on 
the sick friend, you hear that they 
are manufacturing spoons with vents 
in them so that the cockney English 
who drink alphabet soup can drop 
their “aitches” . - you are too sick 
to shoot him though. . . You dis- 
cover that spiritus frumenti secured 
through a physician’s prescription costs 
$5 a pint in New York and $3 in Con- 
necticut. From the omniscient 
Walter Winchell you hear of a Jewish 
boy who sent out Christmas cards in- 
scribed “Fifty Million Christians Can’t 
Be Wrong.” . . . You cultivate a deep- 
er sympathy for George Miller of the 
Evening Post, and you discover, when 
you try to write a column, that you’re 
still a little light in the bun. 
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Western Underwriters 
Association 


HE very emphatic denials 

of interested persons re- 
garding a possible amalgamation 
of the Union and the Western In- 
surance Bureau to be affected by 
the Union meeting at Philadel- 
phia last week were, on the sur- 
face, verified by what was accom- 
plished at that gathering. Yet, in 
effect, it is difficult to call the new 
arrangement, the formation of a 
new governing board, the West- 
ern Underwriters Association, 
for what is known as Union terri- 
tory, as much else than such an 
amalgamation. The Union con- 
tinues as an organization, but will 
be no longer a governing body. 
The Bureau also continues and 
may do so indefinitely—the meet- 
ing in Washington next week 
should give an index of its future 
—hbut the new organization, com- 
posed of the old Union members 
and of a large percentage of Bu- 
reau members, should become a 
powerful, dominating association 
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in which the member companies 
will apparently write the greater 
portion of the fire insurance in 
the territory it embraces. 

Both the Union and the Bureau 
have long and_ praiseworthy 
records. Each has accomplished 
much for the business of fire in- 
surance. Their action in innum- 
erable instances has benefited the 
companies, the agents and the in- 
suring public. But the new align- 
ment of a major part of the com- 
panies in the new organization 
appears to be a decided step in 
the right direction and there 
seems to be no reason why the 
new Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation should not become as pow- 
erful and worthwhile a governing 
board where it operates as the 
Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion has shown itself to be in the 
East. 


Life Insurance and Local 
Progress 


HEN the “secular” press 

finally does run down a good 
insurance story, there is no telling 
what the outcome will be. Months 
after the insurance papers told 
the world that American lives 
were insured for one hundred bil- 
lion dollars, the Raleigh, N. C., 
News and Observer discovered 
this fact, and was so deeply im- 
pressed that it was moved to com- 
ment editorially. Starting out in 
a laudable effort to congratulate 
the entire nation on its prudence 
and foresight, the writer wound 
up by cautioning his readers not 
to put too much of their savings 
into life insurance. He said: “It 
takes money out of the commun- 
ity and to an extent decreases the 
money available for local progress 
and development.” 

This reminds us of the stuff we 
used to study at school in the old 
Aristotlian text books on logic, 
warning against minor premises 
which didn’t fit into majors, with 
resultant false conclusions. And 
the deduction drawn by the 
writer of this editorial is just 
about as clear to us now as the 
pages we mulled over laboriously 


5 


in those far-off days long ago. 


Local life insurance companies 
have long flourished in North 
Carolina, and have always pros- 
pered there. Thirteen of them 
are operating at the present mo- 
ment. According to their latest 
annual statements, they had a 
total combined income of $26,- 
007,465. If the hypothesis upon 
which the News and Observer 
proceeded were true, this entire 
sum, much of which is drawn 
from other States, would be in- 
vested in North Carolina, so that 
the State would benefit munifi- 
cently at the hands of life insur- 
ance. Of course, the postulate is 
entirely wrong. Companies make 
a practice of investing their in- 
come in the sections from which 
it is collected insofar as it is pos- 
sible to do so, and only a pro- 
portionate part of the twenty-six 
millions remained in North Caro- 
lina. What is true, and is an 
offset, is that companies domi- 
ciled in other States are heavy 
investors in North Carolina. But 
this was not true thirty years 
ago when the first North Caro- 
lina company was _ launched. 
George A. Grimsley, President of 
the Security Life & Trust Com- 
pany, of Winston-Salem, is 
authority for the statement re- 
cently made to THE SPECTATOR 
that prior to the year 1900, not 
a dime taken by foreign compan- 
ies from the State came back 
there in investments. When the 
domestic companies began to 
grow and prosper, the sheer 
force of competition actuated 
foreign companies to seek North 
Carolina investments. 

_Another pertinent fact over- 
looked by the News and Ob- 
server is that four North Caro- 
lina companies confine the opera- 
tions solely to the State. The 
combined income of this group 
last year was nearly two million 
dollars, all of which remained in 
the State. Will the sage of the 
Raleigh newspaper tell us just 
how this “decreases the money 
available for local progress and 
development ?” 


Editorial 





Gratif ying to Casualty 
Underwriters 


OT long ago THE SPECTATOR 

had occasion to commend the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune for 
its persistent campaign against 
automobile accidents and for its 
sane opposition to compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance. Another 
Southern newspaper, The State 
of Columbia, S. C., has taken a 
stand which will likewise hearten 
executives of casualty companies. 
South Carolina is one of the few 
States without a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. For several weeks 
past, The State has tried through 
its editorial columns to engender 
interest in an adequate State law 
and to foster sympathy for its 
enactment by the next legislature. 
A series of articles on this sub- 
ject is running at the present 
time, and those we have seen 
evince an unusually thorough 
grasp of the intent and scope of 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance as well as of the much 
broader subject of sociology. The 
writer, while urging justice for 
the working man in the way of 
sound indemnity for injury 
warns against benefits large 
enough to invite malingering. It 
is to be hoped that The State, 
which for many years has been 
a potent factor in moulding opin- 
ion in South Carolina, will suc- 
ceed in the present instance. 


Prudential Notes 


A new district will be established at 
Lewistown, Pa., on Monday, Jan. 13, 
1930. It will be made up of the three 
assistant superintendencies now oper- 
ated from Lewistown, together with the 
assistant superintendency at Hunting- 
don, comprising a staff of four as- 
sistants and 39 agents. 

Agent William F. Whalen of the 
Pottsville, Pa., staff, has recently closed 
twenty years of service with the Pru- 
dential. 

Agent Homer W. Snyder of the 
Washington, D. C., No. 2 district, has 
been promoted to be an assistant super- 
intendent. 

Ray E. Deibler, Tarentum-Vander- 
grift, Pa., agent, is the leading inter- 
mediate produced in the district, and 
consequently occupies a front ranking 
throughout the field. He has averaged 


Editorial 


more than four policies per week, an 
unusual figure, but an indication of 
the popularity of the contract. The 
business he writes is excellent quality, 
and the stability is so pronounced that 
he has not had a lapse in about six 
months. 

Roy E. Kridler, Dubois-Ridgway 
agent, is listed among the company 
leaders in industrial with an increase 
influenced by the production of an aver- 
age or more than five policies each 
week. Parallel to this fine record is 
an account condition with small ar- 
rears, and strengthened by advance 
payments of 250 per cent. Kridler’s 
industry and ability have been com- 
bined with fine results. 


bering about 300. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Over $7,000,000,000, or more than 
ONE-FOURTEENTH,, of this total is in this Company. 


é > f ii } | 2 
$100,000,000,000 of life insurance was in force at the end of July, 
; 1929, in the legal reserve companies of the United States, num- 


The Mutual Benefit Life Appoints 
General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J., has appointed 
M. Jay Ream, former assistant super- 
intendent of agencies at the home of- 
fice, as general agent at Pittsburgh to 
succeed Frank L. Sage, whose resigna- 
tion, effective Jan. 1, 1930, will con- 
clude 22 years of active service with 
the Mutual Benefit. 


Mr. Ream has had a varied and wide 
exp2rience in life insurance work. Be- 
fore he was made assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies he was connected 
with the Mutual Benefit’s Detroit agen- 
cy as a salesman. 
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Injunction Is Granted 
Against Change 


Modern Woodmen of Amer- 


ica Restrained in Rate 
Litigation 








Supreme Court Decision 





Older Members Charged Change 
in By-Laws Was Dis- 


criminatory 


The changes in rates and method of 
assessment adopted by the Modern 
Woodmen of America at its annual 
meeting held last June has been held 
arbitrary and discriminatory by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. The court 
has ordered the lower court to grant 
an injunction restraining the enforce- 
ment of the altered by-laws. 

In reversing the decree of the lower 
court which dismissed the bill of com- 
plaint, the Supreme Court held that 
the amendment made in the by-laws 
was discriminatory against older mem- 
bers in that two separate classes were 
established. 

The court held that the society is 
without power to divide its members 
into two classes, one of members who 
have joined within a period of ten 
years and to create a reserve fund to 
guarantee the solvency of members of 
that class, and the other of members 
of longer than that period and who 
do not participate in the benefits of 
the society in the same manner. 

Discussing the amended by-laws, the 
court said: “All members entering the 
society after July 1, 1919, were put in 
a class by themselves and a reserve 
fund was created for them applicable 
to the payment of their certificates and 
to no others. The certificates issued 
before July 1, 1919, were based upon 
inadequate rates. They were put in 
a separate class consisting of several 
sub-classes, to which allocation was 
made of various amounts from the 
surplus of about $39,000,000 in the 
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New Disability Rates 


A number of life insurance 
companies ushered in the new 
year with a 50 per cent increase 
in disability premium rates. Thus 
far only the Metropolitan Life 
has adopted the standard provi- 
sions recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, but many com- 
panies have raised rates in an- 
ticipation of the change to con- 
form with the new provisions. 
Among the companies announcing 
increased rates effective Jan. 1 
are the New York Life and the 
Mutual Life of New York. The 
Massachusetts Mutual Life will 
adopt a new contract form, effec- 
tive April 1 and carrying a 50 
per cent increase. The Manhat- 
tan Life states that a change and 
increase will be instituted within 
sixty or ninety days. The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society an- 
nounces that the present disabil- 
ity clause and rates will be con- 
tinued until Feb. 1. Most life 
companies have made -arrange- 
ments to adopt the new provisions 
between now and June 1, several 
having set March and April 1 as 
the date of change. 











possession of the society on July 1, 
1929, accumulated from the contribu- 
tions of all the members-of the society.” 


The Convention Year Book—1929 


The Convention Year Book for 1929, 
relating to life insurance, has been is- 
sued by The Convention Year Books 
Company. It embraces the principal 
addresses upon life insurance during 
the year. The addresses are not ne- 
cessarily given completely, the purpose 
being to give the essential message 
conveyed by the speaker with his prin- 
cipal thoughts and arguments. In the 
front of the book is a Topical Index 
giving the titles of addresses and the 
names and business connections of the 
speakers, and there is also an Authors’ 
Index and a Reference Index of Topics. 
The book contains 528 pages, is sub- 
stantially bound and sells for $3 per 
copy. 


All States Life Sets 
New Record in U.S. 


Writes Fifteen Millions Dur- 
ing First Nine Months’ 
Operations 








Very Low Acquisition Cost 





W. Clyde Jennings Made Actu- 
ary, and R. H. Smith Joins 
Company as Supervisor 


The All States Life of Montgomery, 
Ala., wrote $15,000,000 new business 
during 1929, thereby establishing a 
new record in the United States. Al- 
though this business will appear in 
the company’s official annual - state- 
ment as twelve months’ business, it 
was really produced in nine months, 
as the company did not issue its first 
policy until after April 1, 1929. Of 
the written business, $12,000,000 has 
already been paid for, and a large 
part of the remaining $3,000,000 was 
undoubtedly reported to the home office 
as paid-for business during the last 
week of the year. 

The company is rapidly expanding, 
and will enter several other States 
early in 1930, and during the year 
expects to double or more than double 
its initial year’s writings. 

The company’s method of operation 
is to appoint several general agencies 
in each state, assigning to each a group 
of contiguous counties. The general 
agent is required to develop his terri- 
tory intensively. 

The All States pays no higher com- 
missions than the scale allowed by the 
New York law. The company is fully 
qualified to enter New York, if it de- 
sires to do so. It’is not only remark- 
able that it produced such a large 
volume of business during its first nine 
months’ existence, but it is even more 
remarkable that the business was ac- 
quired at such a low cost, as it is well 
known that young companies usually 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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James A. McLain Now 
Vice-President 


Guardian Life Promotions 
Given to Three Others 
of Home Office 


Fred A. Goecke Advanced 


Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., 
Made Supt. of Agencies to 
Succeed McLain 


At the annual election of officers of 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, the board of directors an- 
nounced the promotion of two of the 
company’s officials to vice-presidential 
offices and the appointment of three 
others to important posts. 

James A McLain, who has _ been 
superintendent of agencies for the past 
two years, was chosen agency vice- 
president. Entering the life insurance 
field as an agent at the close of his 
collegiate studies, Vice-President Mc- 
Lain spent several years selling. When 
the first class in life insurance at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology was 
organized, he enrolled as a member. 
Upon graduation, in 1920, he joined 
the home office agency staff of The 
Guardian as agency assistant. Promo- 
tion to the post of assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies followed in i924, 
and a year later he was appointed 
inspector of agencies. On January 1, 
1928, Mr. McLain was elevated to 
superintendent of agencies and placed 
at the head of The Guardian’s agency 
organization. 

Fred A. Goecke, who was appointed 
to the post of second vice-president 
and secretary, has served The Guardian 
as secretary since 1921. His career 
with the company covers thirty-four 
years, in the course of which he has 
served under the four presidents who 
have headed The Guardian Life in its 
seventy years of existence. For the 
past thirty years he has been in charge 
of the company’s claim department. 

Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., who 
succeeds Mr. McLain as _ superinten- 
dent of agencies, was appointed to the 
post of assistant superintendent of 
agencies two years ago. After leaving 
the University of Michigan, Mr. Wei- 














James A. McLain 


denborner came to New York City 
where he engaged in business until 
the outbreak of the great war. Follow- 
ing his discharge from the service in 
1919, he engaged in life insurance sell- 
ing. In 1920 he graduated from the 
life insurance course at Carnegie Tech. 
His association with The Guardian 
commenced in 1924 with his appoint- 
ment as agency assistant at the home 
office. : 

Joseph E. Lockwood was named as- 
sistant to the agency vice-president. 
Like Mr. Weidenborner, he has been 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
for The Guardian. In 1922 he was 
appointed supervisor for The Guardian 
Life agency at Cleveland. He then 
served as general agent at Kansas City 
for several years. In April, 1926, he 
was appointed manager of The Guard- 
ian’s Boston agency, where he re- 
mained until October, 1928, when he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies and brought to the home 
office. 

Robert McDowell was made manager 
of the mortgage department. He has 
been associated with The Guardian 
since 1898 when he joined the company 
as an office boy. Two years later he 
was assigned to the mortgage depart- 
ment, in which he has served since. 
Mr. McDowell has charge of investi- 
gating mortgage loans. 

















DESIRABLE TERRITORY 








TOP COMMISSIONS 


Clinton F. Criswell Ap- 
pointed by United States Life 


Becomes Supervisor of Agencies 
in Middle West—Known as 
Sales Authority 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of Clinton F. Criswell as western 
supervisor of agencies, operating 
chiefly in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Mr. Criswell for about ten years has 
been manager of two life underwriters’ 
organizations; first in Cleveland, more 
recently in Chicago. Both of these in- 
stitutiias grew and prospered under 
his guiding hand; he has a wide ac- 
quaintance among life insurance 
agents. 

Mr. Criswell has been a keen student 
of salesmanship and _ organization. 
Many of his methods have been adopted 
by agency organizations in other cities 
besides Cleveland and Chicago; the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers also followed salesmanship 
methods Mr. Criswell initiated. He has 
written many sales bulletins and edu- 
cat.unal literature on insurance. 


Continental Life Presents Life 
Policies to Employees 


A $1,000 life insurance policy with 
its premium paid was presented as a 
Christmas gift to each of the 145 em- 
ployees of the Home Office of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of 
St. Louis. President Ed Mays an- 
nounced that the extension of this pro- 
tection to its workers was a recogni- 
tion of the fine spirit of cooperation 
which has made possible a steady in- 
crease in the Continental’s business. 
The holders of these policies will pay 
no premiums, the company carrying the 
risk under the group plan. 





Leads with Specialty 

At the first of December, 1929, Mrs. 
Z. Z. Brown, C.L.U., of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was far in the lead 
of all the sales force of her company 
in the sale of retirement income units. 
Her volume for the year to date is 
nearly three times that of her nearest 
competitor. 








THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


POLICIES THAT SELL 
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All States Life Sets New 
Record 


(Concluded from page 7) 


find it necessary to pay very high com- 
missions in order to compete with the 
older, well: established companies. No 
advances have been made to its agents. 


Promotions 

W. Clyde Jennings, who was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the com- 
pany when it was organized, has been 
promoted and given the title of 
actuary, according to an announcement 
issued this week by Ben W. Lacy, presi- 
dent. Mr. Jennings is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. After 
his graduation, he was employed by 
the Interstate Life of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., as actuary. He relinquished 
this position to go with the All States. 
He is a member of the Beauvoir Club 
of Montgomery, and of the Sigma Nu 
fraternity. 

R. H. Smith, has resigned his posi- 
tion as State manager for the Ameri- 
can National (ordinary department) 
in Mississippi, and will be field super- 
visor for the All States in East Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. In Arkansas, 
Missouri and Kentucky, he will serve 
the company as inspector of agencies. 

Mr. Smith’s early insurance experi- 
ence was with the Jefferson Standard 
of Greensboro. Later, he was agency 
director of the Protective Life of 
Birmingham. 


BECOMES ACTUARY 





W. Clyde Jennings, Promoted by All-States 
Life Insurance Company 


Canada Life Investments 


Leighton McCarthy, K.C., president 
of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, states that for the past eleven 
months the Canada Life has purchased 
securities and loaned money to the ex- 
tent of over $26,000,000. This money 
has been invested principally in bonds, 
preferred stocks and mortgages, the 
amount of $11,250,000 being invested 
in bonds; $4,200,000 preferred stocks, 
and $10,500,000 first mortgages. 





9 
Agency Conference Schedule 


Pan-American Life Plans Impres- 
sive Schedule of Meetings 
for the Year 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company has announced a series of 
Agency Conferences throughout its ter- 
ritory during 1930 as follows: 

Dallas, Texas, on April 15, 16 and 17 
for all representatives in the State of 
Texas. 

Birmingham, Alabama, on May 5, 6 
and 7 for all representatives in the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee. 

Chicago, Illinois, on May 12, 13 and 
14 for all representatives in the States. 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

Washington, D. C. on May 19, 20 
and 21 for all representatives in the 
States of North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Attendance at these conferences is 
based upon a stipulated amount of bus- 
iness. 

The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company has announced plans for a 
Convention of its Star Producers to be 
held in July 1931. Qualification for 
attendance at this convention will be- 
gin January 1, 1930 and will extend 
through May 31, 1931. Two hundred 
thousand dollars of paid-for Life In- 
surance will permit an agent to attend 
with all expenses paid. 
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" Paseaaigei change. _Entirely 
new policies are needed as years 


pass to fit new insurance requirements. 


Issuance of new policies is therefore 


a measure of a company’s desire to keep 




















pace with new conditions as they arise. 


Our new policies are demonstrating 
their value now in increased business 


and in the enthusiasm of our agents. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























—The— 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 


wns 


Incorporated 1871 











Insurance in Force 


Over $349,000,000 





Admitted Assets 
Over $61,500,000 





Payments to Policyholders in 1928 


Over $4,500,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $51,500.000 





Braprorp H. WALKER 
President 


Joun G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 
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It Is the Most Easily Sold | 


Policy I Ever Saw” 


That is what an experienced agent, new with the 
National Life, says about “the Universal Policy. The 
records being made by a host of new agents and a lot of 
old ones lead us to believe this statement is correct. 

The Universal Policy and the National Life Company 
offer these advantages to the policyholder and the 


agent— 
For the Policyholder: 


Company is purely mutual. 

Policies are participating. 

After the first year, limited payments and Endow- 
ments pay face of policy plus everything deposited over 
Whole Life rate for death during premium paying 
period. 

Men and women risks written same rate. 

Unusually low premium. 

Limited Payments and Endowments can be changed 
without examination to lower premium forms at original 
insurance age and original basic rate. 

Juvenile policies. 

Children’s Educational Policy. 

Expectancy Term policy. 


For the Agent: 


Free Direct Mail Advertising service. 

Sales Promotion Department to help agents. 

Non-medical privileges. 

Fine working agreement with liberal first year and 
tenewal commission. 

An exclusive new policy with features and benefits not 
found in any other one standard life insurance policy. 

Tie up with a real human institution. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
Des Moines 


























































































1928 | 


Greatest Year in the History of 


THE COLONIAL 
over 500,000 ie in force | 


Insuring over 


One Hundred and Five Million Dollars 











We issue straight life, endowment, double | 
indemnity and disability policies, thus af- 
fording protection for the whole family— 
children and adults—through our Industrial 
and Ordinary departments. 











A Strong and Efficient Organization Devoted 
to the Best Ideals of Life Insurance Service 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


of America Home Office, Jersey City, N. J. 
a 
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Eight Per Cent Gain 
During 1929 





Life Insurance Sales for 
Past Twelve Months 
Uniformly Strong 


March Broke All Records 








Two Leading Factors Given 
as Responsible for 


Biggest Year 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 26, 1929.— 
The year 1929 has been one of un- 
precedented growth in the field of life 
insurance. Sales of new ordinary life 
insurance during the past twelve 
months represent a volume of business 
8 per cent greater than that of the 
preceding year. This increase ap- 
pears even more remarkable when it 
is considered that during the year 1928, 
sales in the country as a whole in- 
creased 5 per cent over the volume sold 
in 1927. Every year since 1921 the 
United States has increased its invest- 
ment in new ordinary life insurance 
until in 1929 the figure will be about 
90 per cent greater than the annual 
volume paid for in 1921. The large 
increase in 1929 is not due to excep- 
tional activity in certain sections of 
the country, but is brought about by 
increased sales in every section. 

The volume of business sold each 
month in 1929 exceeded that of the 
same month in 1928. March sales of 
ordinary life insurance set a new rec- 
ord for the largest volume ever paid 
for in a single month. This informa- 
tion is based upon figures prepared by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau at Hartford, Conn. This or- 
ganization releases sales figures each 
month which show the progress of life 
insurance in all States. The Bureau’s 
figures are based on the experience of 
78 companies which on Jan. 1, 1929, 
had in force 88 per cent of the total 
legal reserve ordinary life insurance 
in force in the United States. 

This steady increase in the sales of 
life insurance is due to two factors: 
one coming from within the business 
itself, the other from outside. The 
companies themselves have realized the 
value in the adequate selection and 
training of agent and agency man- 
agers. The high pressure salesman is 
being replaced by an agent who is a 
student of his business and its relation 
to potential and actual policyholders. 

The second factor, more recent, is 
nevertheless making itself felt. Life 
insurance sales are closely related to 
economic conditions. The recent de- 
pression in the stock market has led 
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PRUDENTIAL VETERAN RETIRES 





Assistant Secretary George P. Williams, who recently retired after half a century as a 

member of the home office staff of the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 

Newark, N. J. He is shown among the flowers sent by his colleagues on the day of his 
retirement. 


Half a Century With 
the Prudential 


Assistant Secretary George P. 
Williams, for fifty years a member 
of the home office staff of The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, at 
Newark, N. J., recently retired. He 
is the first of the home office veterans 
to complete this long term of service. 

Mr. Williams plans to spend his 
years of retirement in the indulging of 
hobbies. He will travel, do some hunt- 
ing and trap shooting, work in a well- 
equipped shop he has provided for 
himself and even do a little resting on 
occasion. His home is at Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. 

This Prudential veteran has seen his 
company grow from a small and strug- 
gling experiment to the enviable posi- 
tion it now occupies, and he has played 
@ prominent réle in this development. 


On the day of his retirement he was 
summoned to the office of Edward D. 
Duffield, president of the Prudential, 
where he found all of the company 
executives and junior officers await- 
ing him. There was an address of 
felicitation by Mr. Duffield, who pre- 
sented the veteran with a diamond 
locket and a certificate of membership 
in Class “J” of the Prudential Old 
Guard, and a response by Mr. Williams 
in which he spoke feelingly of the 
satisfaction he had derived from his 
work and associations-as a Prudential 
man. 


Throughout the day there was a con- 
stant stream of visitors at the veteran’s 
office, his home office colleagues call- 
ing to wish him godspeed. It was no- 
ticeable that many of these were 
younger men and women workers, in 
the development of whom he has al- 
ways taken a keen interest. 


> 





to speculation as to the effect on busi- 
ness and therefore on life insurance. 
People who recall the panic of 1921 
have anticipated a pronounced business 
recession. There is, however, a dis- 
tinct difference between the panic 
which occurred in 1921 and the stock 
market crash of 1929. In 1921 there 
was an excessive commodity specula- 
tion which affected the whole business 
structure of the country. This was ac- 
companied by a credit shortage which 
forced interest rates on loans to ex- 
cessive heights.’ In contrast to the 
panic of 1921, the deflation of 1929 
was confined almost entirely to the 
stock market. In 1929 we are aided 
by much statistical information com- 
piled by trade associations and by the 
government, which was not available 
in 1921. 

The public has been made to realize 
forcibly that profits quickly made can 
be as quickly lost. In contrast to the 
abnormal rise and then fall of stocks, 


life insurance is an investment which 
does not fluctuate, but steadily grows 
in value. Many life insurance agents 
have taken advantage of the stock mar- 
ket. crash to sell insurance to persons 
who suffered heavy losses. Insurance 
offers a means of building up an estate 
at a small percentage cost and insures 
the policyholder and his family against 
future panics. 

The comparison of sales of ordinary 
insurance in 1929 to 1928, which. fol- 
lows, shows that every section has in- 
creased its production in November 
and the past year. 


Sales 

in Past 

November Twelve 

Sales Months 

United States .......6s + 7% + 8% 

New England ......... + 2% + 7% 

Middle Atlantic........ 1% + 9% 

East North Central.... 5% Te 

West North Central.... +15% 6% 

South Atlantic......... + 5% Tt ‘2 
East South Central.... +11% 1 

West South Central... + 2% + 5% 

Mountain .ccescadscced + 7% +12% 

PGES corde cacuntewae + 8% +11% 














Three Companies Share in Large 
Group Contracts 


Prudential, Equitable and Metropolitan Life Write 
Coverage for Trio of Large Industrial 
Corporations 


By the Prudential 


Arrangements have been made for 
the adoption of a group life insurance 
policy for the protection of the em- 
ployees of the Mueller Brass Co., of 
Port Huron, Mich. The policy was 
acquired through the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, the total 
amount involved being $1,607,000, cov- 
ering 767 lives. 

Each worker receives protection in 
amounts varying from $1,000 to $10,- 


000, according to the rank or position“ 


held, and the policy is of the con- 
tributory type, the workers themselves 
paying a part of the premium and the 
employing company assuming the re- 
mainder of the expense. 

The policy also provides for disabil- 
ity insurance and accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance. 





By the Equitable 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company of Wilmington, Del., an- 
nounces that it has entered into a Con- 
tributory Group Accident and Health 
Insurance Contract with The Equitable 
Life J~surance Society of the United 
States to become effective Jan. 1, 1930, 
to extend the benefits of Accident and 
Health Insurance to approximately 30,- 
000 employees. This insurance supple- 
ments Group Life Insurance under the 
auspices of The Equitable, purchased 
by the company in 1919, which today 
amounts to $24,000,000. 

All employees of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company in the United 
States are eligible for the benefits of 
this plan, after a continuous period of 
employment of six months. The Plan 
is worked out on the following grad- 
uated salary basis: 


Annual Earnings Monthly Cost 


Weekly 
of Employee To Employees Benefits 
Under $900 $0.25 $7.00 
$900 to $1,200 .40 10.00 
$1,200 to $1,600 .65 15.00 
$1.600 to $2,000 .90 20.00 
$2,000 and over 1.15 25.00 


This Insurance Plan is on the Con- 
tributory basis, that is, the company 
joins with its employees in the pay- 
ment of premiums. Inasmuch as the 
Equitable has an unusually high divi- 
dend refund experience, it is antici- 
pated that the cost of the insurance 
will be materially reduced by such re- 
funds. The money as refunded will be 


Life Insurance 


applied to the reduction of the cost 
of the insurance to the employees. 

The Group Life and Group Accident 
and Health Insurance Plan of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company does not 
in any way interfere with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance and 
salary allotment plans in force at the 
present time; rather it supplements 
them. This splendid insurance plan 
created at this time is an economic con- 
tribution on the part of a large indus- 
trial company to stability and welfare 
in industry. 





By the Metropolitan 


Standard Brands Incorporated and 
Standard Brands Limited, which re- 
cently acquired control of The Fleish- 
mann Company, yeast manufacturers, 
Chase & Sanborn, coffee manufac- 
turers, the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, the E. W. Gillett Company, 
Limited, and the Widlar Company, 
have announced the extension of their 
group insurance program to all em- 
ployees in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The entire program now consisting 
of approximately $7,000,000 life insur- 
ance, $7,000,000 of accidental death 
and dismemberment protection, all of 
which is supplemented by weekly 
health and non-occupational accident 
benefits, remains under the administra- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The new plan retains the 
original cooperative feature, whereby 
the employer shares the cost with the 
employees. Participating employees re- 
ceive $1,000 each of life insurance and 
accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage. 





unlimited production. 


rights. 














Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 


HONORED BY ASSOCIATES ° 





John Moriarty, Vice-President, Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company 


HE month of January, 1930, marks 

the thirtieth year in the life in- 
surance business for John Moriarty, 
vice-president of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. As a means of celebrating this 
milestone in Mr. Moriarty’s career the 
company officials have designated Janu- 
ary “Moriarty Month” and all his 
friends and coworkers of the company 
are urged to produce a record-breaking 
volume of business in his honor. 


Vice-president Moriarty is one of 
the most popular executives in the 
country. He is personally known to 
a majority of the field force of the 
Missouri State Life and the success 
of the month set aside as a tribute to 
him is. practically assured. He en- 
tered the life insurance business as a 
boy of fifteen and has been an ener- 
getic and sincere worker in the business 
ever since. He joined the Missouri 
State Life in 1912 as Agency Secretary 
and it was in this capacity that he first 
became widely known and respected by 
the field force, chiefly through his 
efforts in behalf of the Hundred 


Thousand Club. 
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Dedicate New Home Office 
Building 





Public Officials and Agents of 
American Bankers Assurance 
Company Participate 


CuHicaGo, Dec. 26.—A large delega- 
tion of public officials joined with the 
star agents and officials of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Insurance Company of 
Chicago and Jacksonville, Ill., last week 
in dedicating its new home office build- 
ing at Cass and Ohio Streets in Chi- 
cago. About 150 agents were on hand, 
having earned the right to attend by 
completing special production allot- 
ments. 

Among those who attended the cere- 
monies, were Henry W. Hanson, as- 
sistant director of trade and commerce; 
Raymond W. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Life; Byron K. Elliott, of the 
American Life Convention; George R. 
Kendall, president of the Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference and of the Washing- 
ton Fidelity National of Chicago; 
Harold R. Gordon, Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference; and Fred- 
erick H. Rowe, president of the com- 
pany. The dedication banquet was 
marked by the presentation of service 
emblems to a large number of em- 
ployees. 


—— 
Equitable of Iowa in November 


The paid-for production of the 
Equitable of Iowa in November was 
$6,909,468. Iowa paid for $1,014,981 
and led all States for the month. Other 
leading States were: Pennsylvania, 
$901,549; Illinois, $872,549; Ohio, 
$819,471; and Missouri, $625,528. 


Insures Unborn Children 





Great American Life Has Two 
New Policies on Industrial 
Plan 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Dec. 30. — The 
Great American Life announces two 
new policies on the industrial plan. A 
family group policy offered by the com- 
pany provides insurance for all mem- 
bers of the family, and in the event 
of the death of the premium payer, the 
benefit on this life will be paid and the 
policy will be indorsed as fully paid 
up on other members of the group. To 
illustrate: father (premium payer) in- 
sured for $250, mother insured for 
$200, three children insured for $40 
each. The father dies, $250 is paid, 
and the other insurance becomes paid 
_up, with no further premiums payable. 


The other policy is issued on unborn 
children, combined with insurance on 
the mother’s life. The premium of $5 
provides $25 on the infant if still born, 
or dying at birth, and $250 on the 
mother’s life if she dies. The insurance 
on the infant’s life is convertible into 
any regular form of policy issued by 
the company if the infant lives. 


Both of these policies are copy- 
righted. 


Although operating in a limited field, 
with only thirty debits, the Great 
American is making steady progress. 
It is interesting to note that it was the 
first company to grant double indemnity 
in connection with industrial insurance. 
Several of the largest companies 
promptly followed the Great Ameri- 
can’s innovation, introducing this fea- 
ture in their policies about a year ago. 
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Illinois Life Club Will Hold 
Convention 





Twenty-first Annual Meeting to 
Convene at Chicago, 
January 4 


A varied diet of talks and addresses 
planned especially for the particular 
mental digestion of the field worker 
will be presented to the members and 
guests of the Green Signal Club of the 
Illinois Life when they gather for the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
organization in Chicago, Jan. 4, 1930. 

This year the program will lay spe- 
cial emphasis on “local color” as there 
will be no outside speaker at either of 
the business sessions. Each subject to 
be discussed has been assigned to an 
Illinois Life representative and these 
subjects cover a wide field of interest 
to the man with the rate book. 

R. W. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Life, will address the conven- 
tion on “The New Type of Under- 
writer,” at the final business session. 

In accordance with past custom the 
convention will come to a conclusion 
with a banquet and dance at the 
Stevens Hotel in the evening. This 
affair will be attended also by the home 
office employees. 














ACTUARIAL STUDENT 


Young man wanted for our staff who 
has passed one or more examinations of 
the Actuarial Society or American Insti- 
tute. Applications should state age, 
education, experience and Car” jl desired. 
No inquiry will be made of employe: 
until after interview and gorminden 
granted by applicant. 


Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 














Refunds of $25,000 or Over in Federal Taxes to Insurance Companies 


The Federal Government is making tax refunds to indi- 
viduals and corporations to an aggregate of over $190,- 
Insurance companies of various classes, whose 
respective refunds amount to $25,000 or more, will receive 
a total of $15,927,851, as shown by the accompanying table. 


000,000. 


Life Companies 
Name and Location of Company 


Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford............ 
Bankers Gifs, Dee Moimes. .....cccccccees’ 
A eae ee 
Columbian National Life, Boston........... 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford......... 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford.......... 
Equitable Life, Des Moines................. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York........ 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia.......... 
Guardian Life, New York.......cccccsccess 
Biome EAGe, THOM TOs oc ccc vcewccacoeet 


Bankers Reserve Life, 


Illinois Life, Chicago 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
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John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston......... 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield...... 
Metropolitan Life, New York............... 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis............... 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark............... 
Mutual Life, New 8) ae aepeale aia a oie 
National Life and aeiient. Nashville....... 
nag a TUR, NUEE a 5k tacisine sc cacade 
New England Mutual, Boston.............. 


Nae Teeth: Bile: OW: Sik sg ciecwensinwestcdeevescns 512,226 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee............... 2,461,794 
CS Rt I Cis 6. das cc neten cn tacemenets 40,16 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles. ..........ccssceees 30,574 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. .............cceeee0e% 804,906 
Phoemix Mutual Lite, FRAPierd. .....ccccccceccececcss 78,73 
POR MUCPIGE DEIICON THs o5 cic ccc riccetowrscceeses 34,520 
Provident Mutua] Life, Philadelphia.................. 495,574 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark...........eseeeees 3,788,130 
Amount Reliance Life, Pittsburgh. ...........esssececcscccecs 131,903 
3.802 State Mutual Life Assurance, Worcester.............. 215,150 
Se giigtuns it gee Sun Life Assurance, Montreal.........seceeeceeeeeee 31,602 
veteeeees 112,113 Union Central Life, Cincinnati........--0...+..s.-+. 164,698 
RENT BSE SS Bret Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me.............+.++0+- 27,259 
stteeeeee saneu Total (36) Life Companies................+++++++ $15,522,333 
eutts ks 88,411 Fire Companies 
ae ee 690,042 Cruin & Forster, New York........cccccsccccccecces $44,825 
aa Biaaeica oe 1,50 Pere Wie. TI ia ooo i idene aceuhatunrehenns 30,587 
SE RE Sere 45,436 London and Lancashire Insurance, Hartford.......... 35,246 
EEE ee 82,468 - Phoenix Assurance, New York... ....cccccesccccceses 29,041 
a aware 41,160 Royal Insurance (Ltd.), Ve err re 30,681 
ee eae ae ger Standard Marine Ins. Co. (Ltd. ). "New WOM es cddeeas 133, "653 
at tar aie os aa 163, aR TT pr ASH 
Mig, 9 Bioie a aee 32,012 Total (6) Fine Compamiaee:c s 62. sete cs cecscne $304,033 
sete eeee ’ one at Casualty Companies 
pe, 786.419 Ocean Accident & Guarantee, New York...........--- $66,697 
Bae ese oe 33,147 Zurich General Accident & Liability, OS ere 34,788 
tracseces SARS Total (2) Casualty Companion. .....<.++++0+<<0cs $101,485 
waee deen 542,811 Ca CONE a. 8 one 5 5,0 chia Outuicin um na cieldnga da byes Ole eee 
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Detroit Life Appoints Sanford W. 
Lindsay 


The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
announces the appointment of Sanford 
W. Lindsay of New Orleans as agency 
supervisor for the Detroit Life In- 
surance Company in the States of 
Mississippi, Arkansas and the State of 
Louisiana exclusive of the Hartwig 
Moss Insurance Agency. 

Mr. Lindsay has been engaged in the 
life insurance business for over fifteen 
years. During that time he has been 
associated with the New York Life, the 
Columbian National Life and the 
Mutual Life of New York. His work 
has included both personal production 
and agency supervision. 





Life Underwriting Efficiency 


A series of articles previously 
printed in The Insurance Field, Louis- 
ville, Ky., as a “Course of Study in 
Life Underwriting Efficiency,” by 
Walter Cluff, has now been reprinted in 
‘permanent book form under the title 
of “Life Underwriting Efficiency.” 
-Mr. Cluff is in charge of the Kansas 
City Life’s department of instruction, 
and was a successful personal producer 
before starting his insurance educa- 
tional work. His book is divided into 
ten parts which relate, respectively, to 
the foliowing subjects: What insurance 
will do; preparation and policy con- 
tracts; policy contracts; uses for in- 
surance; principles of selling; the ap- 
proach; the close; answering objec- 
tions; monthly installment insurance; 
prospects and customers. There is also 
an enlightening introduction in which 
are stressed the following characteris- 
tics of the self-reliant and successful 
agents knowing the history, uses and 
principles of insurance, the policy con- 
tracts, rate book and principles of sell- 
ing; being interested, enthusiastic and 
ambitious; and following the daily rou- 
tine program regularly, systematically 
and persistently. 

The book sells at retail at $1 per 


copy. 


Fatal Burns in Home Most 
Prevalent 





Account for Seven Per Cent of 
93,000 Accidental Deaths in 
Past Year 


The kitchen stove, the heating grate, 
hot water and matches—practically all 
of which are found in the average 
home—are sizable hazards in life. 
They become more so when the statis- 
tician points out that burns of some 
sort accounted for seven per cent of 
the 938,000 accidental. deaths in the 
United States during the year 1927 
and that a large percentage of fatal 
burns are due to these four agencies. 

A study for the years 1926 to 1928, 
made by statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
among its more than 19,000,000 Indus- 
trial policyholders, shows that two- 
thirds of the fatal burns occur in the 
home, eight per cent of them occur in 
the course of occupation and five per 
cent in public places. 

The burns in the home take on an 
added significance when this study re- 
veals that more than two-thirds of 
these victims in the home were chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen; among 
women above twenty-five years of age, 
58 per cent of the deaths from burns 
were from stoves and grates and from 
scalds. 


The Man Misunderstood 


Under the above title, James Ham- 
ilton Blagge, agency supervisor for the 
Hamilton National Life of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has issued a handsome wall card, 
11 x 14 in. in size, which sets forth 
numerous excellent qualities of “the 
man misunderstood” and his reasons 
for acquiring and exercising them; and 
then discloses that the man is “a life 
insurance underwriter.” Mr. Blagge 
gives the life underwriter credit for 
being “the world’s greatest constructor” 
because of having built “the biggest 
business, the most potent cooperative 
force on earth.” 





Journal of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute 


Volume XXXI of the Journal of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute, for 
1928, has just been published by 
Charles & Edwin Layton. This vol- 
ume embraces much data of interest 
to actuaries, covering the proceedings 
of the thirty-second Annual Conference 
(17th of the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute), which occurred June 15, 1928. 
Lists are given of past presidents of 
the institute, its officers, council and 
committees; examiners, subscribing 
offices, local insurance institutes and 
affiliated institutes, honorary fellows, 
fellows and associates, etc. It also pre- 
sents accounts for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1927, a report of the Council for 
1927-1928, the President’s address at 
the 1928 conference, the charter of in- 
corporation, by-laws, examination re- 
sults in 1928. 

The following papers are also in- 
cluded: Life Assurance Finance, by 
William Penman, F.I.A.; The Earn- 
ing and the Distribution of Bonuses, 
by R. C. Simmonds, F.I.A.; Negligence 
—Some Points of Interest, by H. Rown- 
tree, A.C.I.I.; On the Making of a 
Contract of Insurance, by S. T. Davis, 
A.C.I.1.; Law of Negligence, by Stan- 
ley Fox, Barrister-at-Law; The Pub- 
lished Accounts of Insurance Com- 
panies, with Special Reference to the 
Essentials of their Correct Presenta- 
tion, by T. Wallas; Balance Sheets and 
Their Interpretation, by William Cun- 
liffe; Tonnage and Allied Subjects, by 
J. Robertson, Commander R.D., R.N.R.; 
General Average—The York-Antwerp 
Rules, by G. E. Martindale, F.C.LI.; 
An Explanation of Life Office Reserves 
and Surpluses, by W. J. Fulford, F.I. 
A.; Chemistry in Relation to Fire In- 
surance, by A. J. V. Underwood, M.Sc., 
A.M.I.Chem.E.; Motor Car Engineer- 
ing Works, by Reginald Crossley; 
Manufacture of Floorclotk and Lino- 
leum, by W. H. Haslam-Walker. 

The proceedings are substantially 
bound and make a book of 330 pages, 
which may be obtained from -the 
Spectator Company at $4.75 per copy. 
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OMe yyour eyes good enough to read the small type above ? 


The Lincolm National Life Insurance 
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Life Insurance 


Company, 


Indiana 
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The Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters 


Completing Most Successful Year in Its History the 
Association Has Been Especially Active 


Under the Present Staff of Officers 


The year 1929 has been an historic 
one for the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters, having brought 
about the inauguration of the first real 
educational program attempted and 
having seen the successful consumma- 
tion of the first efforts planned in this 
direction. 

The officers and board of directors 
of the association were elected at the 
June meeting, being headed by Thomas 
M. Scott, million-dollar producer for 
the Penn Mutual. One and all they 
have worked for the advancement of 
the organization and now have one of 
the most active bodies in their section 
of the country. 

As a part of the cooperative move- 
ment of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters and the Corpo- 
rate Fiduciaries Association of Phila- 
delphia, the joint educational commit- 
tees inaugurated a Lecture Course on 
Life Insurance Trusts with a large 
dinner in September. Members of both 
associations participated in this inter- 
esting affair. On Wednesday, December 
18, another dinner was held at which 
the graduation exercises of the course 
took place. This course has been a 
great success with an enrollment of 
over one hundred and forty. Chairman 
Reese and his entire committee are to 
be congratulated on the way they have 
handled this most important phase of 
the association’s work. 

The Broadcast, the association’s offi- 
cial monthly publication, brought its 
first year to a close with the December 
issue. -It has been a great success 
from the start, and under the guidance 
of Sigourney Mellor, chairman of the 
broadcast and publicity committee, its 
success is assured for the future. 

The association has carried out a 
program of dinners and luncheons dur- 
ing the fall and early winter, each 
meeting being featured by an address 
from some distinguished speaker or 
personage. Clay Hamlin, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., addressed one of the meetings; 
another was addressed by Jimmie 
Dykes, star third baseman of the 
world champion baseball team of Phil- 
adelphia. At this meeting guests from 
other lines of business were enter- 
tained and a record turnout was the 
result. 

Under the chairmanship of Vice- 
President Moore, the entertainment 
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committee has functioned smoothly 
since June. More than one hundred 
new members have joined the associa- 
tion since that time and the majority 
of the new following take an active 
part ‘in the affairs of the association. 

President Scott, in compliance with 
the desire of the association to obtain 
more cooperation from the Chamber 
of Commerce, has appointed a Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committee with John 
W. Clegg chairman. This committee 
will meet with a committee from the 
Chamber of Commerce to try to ascer- 
tain how more effective cooperation be- 
tween the two bodies can be developed. 

Two other important committees are 
the law and comity committee and the 
special committee of seven to cooper- 
ate with the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association. The chairman of the for- 
mer is A. Rushton Allen. The func- 
tions of this committee are chiefly cor- 
rective—that is, any complaints against 
unethical practices in the business are 
registered with it and it decides how 
the matter is to be disposed of. The 
special committee of seven, headed by 
Mr. Scott, was formed to achieve closer 
cooperation between life underwriters 
and corporate fiduciaries. 


Honors to Membership 


The Philadelphia Association was 
greatly honored this year by having 
James M. Blake, its National commit- 
teeman, elected president, and J. Ren- 
wick Montgomery, a member of the 
board, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association. Another honor 
conferred was the election of President 
Scott as third vice-president of the 
National Association. 

Mr. Montgomery has also been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Congress Committee. Everett 
H. Plummer has been made vice-chair- 
man in charge of finance. The con- 
gress, always a bright spot in the 
association’s year, will be held in 
March as usual. 

The Philadelphia Association plans 
for the coming year to be one of real 
accomplishment and the officers are 
bending every effort toward the suc- 
cess of such aims. The present board 
of officers and directors is as follows: 
President, Thomas M. Scott; Ist vice- 
president, J. Elerick Willing; 2nd vice- 
president, A. W. Moore; treasurer, 
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John N. Adams;. executive secretary, 


C. S. Borton, Jr. Board of Directors}; 
A. B. Cheyney, C. A. Duffield, C. M:: 
Hunsicker, James O. Jensen, Samuel: 
W. Jones, Hugh Kemp, Sigourney Mel-’ 
lor, J. R. Montgomery, G. S. Oppen- 
lander, M. H. Paul, Joseph H. Reese, 
William R. Robinson, H. Rosenberger, 
Alex. V. Tisdale, Cleo C. West. James: 
M. Blake is national committeeman. 


EeesGe ee 
However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent 
may work to produce bus- 
iness, his chances of suc- 
cess are better when he 
represents a fine old insti- 
tution such as ‘the 













Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters 
of Insurance in Force 

















Peoples Life 


| Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 













Frankfort, Indiana 





$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus __Pro- 
tection to Policyholders _ 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 








NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- | 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 











A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 








Life Educational 

















CHICAGO 












“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well 

measure its success by the good it performs rather 
than by great size. Through eighty-six years THE 
Mutua Lire INSURANCE CoMpaANy oF New York, the 
“first American Company,” has measured its success by 
the scope, manner and degree of its service. In such a 
way it is measuring now as its service broadens. 












Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and 
Double Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and 
practices for convenience of members are embraced in its 









present service. 





It welcomes as field representatives those who know 
that success is according to the natural law of compensa- 
tion—that the best comes to those who give out the best 
of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 














of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd en 





an 
Manager of Agencies 









Do YOU RECOGNIZE THIS GUY 
“BIG HEARTED AL”? 
HELIVES RIGHT IN YOUR TOWN 


Every town has its “BIG HEARTED AL”—YOU think 
of him, as do all of his neighbors, just as is told of this 
fellow—only you don’t want to tell him so to his face. 


Hand him a copy of this booklet—don’t you say a word— 
just sit back and watch his facial expression while he reads 
it. He can’t resent a word of the story and the chances are, 
when he has finished reading it, he will return it to you 
and ask: “What would ’steen thousand cost me, at my age?” 


The SPECTATOR feels that it is extremely fortunate in being able to offer such a classic to the 
field force, and, that it may enjoy the widest possible circulation, we are publishing it in pamphlet form 
size 4 x 6, 8 pages with illustrations and 4 page cover in 2 colors. 


THIS IS BY H/T. G. HOFFMAN 
Who are also authors of “Read ’em & Weep” 
“A Hell of a Fellow” “An Illustrated Story Without Pictures” etc. 


Price, single copy, 25 cents 
Wholesale quantity prices quoted on application 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publishers 



















NEW YORK 











The Record of 1929— 


Better than we expected! 





Increase in Insurance in Force, 


Gained 18% 
Increase in Assets, Gained 15% 
Premiums Renewed 92% 
Mortality 48%—Saved 52% 


Interest on Investments 5.9% 


Even greater than we expected was the 
progress of the Peoria Life in 1929. And that 
—knowing the caliber of our Agency Force— 
was exactly what we expected! 


We are proud of every figure in the 1929 
record. Especially interesting are the figures 
for insurance gained and premiums renewed, 
decidedly the best in the Company’s steady and 
impressive growth—mathematical evidence of 
the practical worth of Peoria Life Service to 
Agents and Service to Policyholders. 


Peoria Life Agents, familiar with the hearty 
cooperation of their company, look forward 
eagerly in 1930 to another year of substantial 
progress and successful accomplishment. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Life Insurance Habits of Americans 


Seven Leading 


Questions Reviewed Through Data 


Compiled from Over Four Thousand 


President, The Prudential Insurance Company 


Is Life Insurance of the Greatest 
Service to the Rich, the Moderately 
Well-to-Do, or Those Dependent Solely 
Upon Earnings?—To answer this ques- 
tion, we must, of course, determine 
what is the service rendered by life in- 
surance, I think we may say that its 
greatest service is in enabling an indi- 
vidual to accomplish a definite object 
which death might otherwise prevent. 
In the case of the rich, the primary 
purpose which life insurance serves is 
not usually that of making provision 
for dependents. Having already an es- 
tate which is ample for family needs, 
the aid of life insurance is not requi- 
site for their protection. The appeal to 
the wealthy man is making possible 
the perpetuation of a business, the en- 
dowment of an institution, the aiding of 
a charity or the accomplishment of some 
purpose which will require a larger es- 
tate than he has accumulated. He also 
recognizes that his estate at death may 
be diminished either by inheritance 
taxes, shrinkage of securities, or other 
causes. 


Bought for Emergency 


The usual object which the man of 
moderate means seeks to secure through 
the aid of life insurance is to provide 
a continuance for his family of the 
mode of life they are at present enjoy- 
ing. He has not yet been able to ac- 
cumulate an estate sufficient to accom- 
plish his purpose, but looks forward to 
doing so. He recognizes, however, that 
if death were to occur a substantial 
change in the life of his family would 
inevitably ensue. The service which he 
seeks to secure from life insurance is 
a continuance of the conditions in which 
he finds himself, without diminution by 
reason of additional expense through 
education of children, failure of busi- 
ness or premature death. 

*From an address delivered before the 
Annual Convention of the Life Presidents 
Association, in New York. 
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Cases—Part II 


By Epwarp D. DUFFIELD* 


The main purpose of the wage-earner 
in turning to life insurance is to make 
some provision for the support of his 
dependents. He realizes that death may 
remove him before he has been able to 
accumulate an estate sufficient to make 
any adequate provision for his family. 
He seeks through the assistance of life 
insurance to relieve them from the 
financial burden which will inevitably 
result. He recognizes that in it is his 
only real hope of the immediate cre- 
ation of an estate sufficient to provide 
a livelihood for those near and dear to 
him who would otherwise be left desti- 
tute. 


Varied Appeal 


Under these circumstances we are 
not surprised to find that those of large 
incomes to whom the appeal of life 
insurance is more or less impersonal 
have devoted a small percentage of 
their income to its purchase. While 
they may have a deep interest in mak- 
ing provision for some institution of 
learning or for some charitable enter- 
prise, nevertheless, the pull upon them 
to utilize their current earnings for 
that purpose is not comparable with 
that of the wage-earner who recognizes 
the absolute necessity of turning to life 
insurance if any provision is to be 
made for his family’s welfare and com- 
fort. 

To the man of moderate means the 
picture is different. He has been rea- 
sonably successful. He often fails to 
recognize the interference which death 
will bring to his plans. He is living in 
comfort. He has money for his imme- 
diate needs and those of his family. He 
is able to answer all reasonable calls 
made upon him, and this situation has 
created an inertia which makes him 
apparently fail to fully realize that the 
whole situation would change if he were 
to die either under-insured or with no 
insurance. 

These considerations seem to explain 


of America 


why there is a diminishing percentage 
of life insurance to estate. The appeal 
to the wage-earner is personal and di- 
rect. He knows the effect his death will 
have upon his dependents and seeks to 
provide against it causing injury to 
them. ; 

The man of moderate means less 
clearly visualizes the service which life 
insurance may render to him, although 
to some extent he does understand 
it and does see the necessity therefor. 

The wealthy man having no personal 
and direct appeal has not yet visual- 
ized the broad service it will return to 
him if he will take advantage of it. 

In considering the service which life 
insurance renders to policyholders some 
consideration should be given to the 
question: 

Policy Loans 


What Is the Effect of Policy Loans 
on Life Insurance?—I do not propose 
to discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages of policy loans. I think it 
fair to state, however, that there are 
some advantages to the policyholder in 
having the privilege of borrowing 
against his policy. The sudden finan- 
cial collapse, the temporary needs of 
expanding business, some extraordi+ 
nary situation in the family which calls 
for more ready money than he then 
has at hand, may easily provide a situ- 
ation in which his ability to obtain 
immediate funds by making a policy 
loan is decidedly to his advantage. I 
think it equally evident that there are, 
also definite disadvantages connected 
with policy loans which should restrict’ 
their use to a real and not an imagi-: 
nary need. The insured should always 
have in mind that obtaining a policy 
loan is equivalent to borrowing from 
his dependents. An individual who has 
sought to provide his family with pro- 
tection against his death should not be 
encouraged to diminish that protection: 
Consideration should be given to the 
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purpose for which the insurance was 
taken out. If it is for the protection of 
his family, the loan will inevitably di- 
minish that protection; if it is for some 
other purpose, that purpose will not be 
fully realized. 

An individual having become con- 
vinced of the necessity of life insurance 
for the accomplishment of some desired 
object should not divert the funds requi- 
site to meet the necessity for an inade- 
quate cause. 

Our survey covered 4290 cases on 
which the aggregate amount of insur- 
ance equalled $46,586,921.11. Out of this 
aggregate those obtaining policy loans 
carried a face amount of insurance of 
$8,536,204.17, on which loans of $1,- 
750,201.65, or 20 per cent of the face 
of the policies, were deducted at the 
time of making claim payments. 

We cannot but wonder whether the 
purposes for which the policyholders 
borrowed were as important as those 
for which they originally took out the 
insurance, 21d whether that sum so 
obtained was used as wisely and for as 
beneficial a purpose as it would have 
been used had it beer left with the poli- 
cies and paid to the beneficiaries. 


Return of Loans 


While our data does not disclose the 
number of cases in which loans have 
been obtained and then repaid, never- 
theless, we think it safe to say that 
‘where a policy has been borrowed 
against, the’ repayment of the loan is 
at least doubtful and does not occur 
except in an exceedingly small number 
of cases, probably less than 10 per cent. 

We have made some examination as 
to the relationship of policy loans to 
estate other than life insurance. Our 
examination has covered 569 cases, and 
in 846 of these, or considerably more 
than half the total number, the other 
estate aside from the insurance was 
more than sufficient to have paid off 
the loan. In 173 of these 346 cases, 
these other estates were upward of 
$10,000 so that the loans obtained were 
an inconsiderable portion of the estate. 

It seems to be quite evident, there- 
fore, that except in the case of those of 
very meager estates borrowing upon 
the policy was an unnecessary act, and 
that other funds could have been util- 
ized for the purpose. 

Do the Habits of Married Men and 
Bachelors in Relation to Life Insur- 
ance Differ?—In reviewing the habits 
of the American people in relation to life 
insurance, it may be well to give some 
consideration to the habits of bachelors 
as distinguished from those of married 
men. We find that there is no great 
differentiation as to the average amount 
if insurance taken, but there does seem 
to be a substantial difference in the 
amount of estates which the bachelor 
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leaves as compared with the married 
men. In almost every group the estate 
of the single man, is substantially less 
than that of a married man in the same 
group. 

Unmarried Men 


In considering the returns for bach- 
elors it should be remembered that they 
probably constituted on the average a 
much younger group than did the mar- 
ried men, as it is obvious that the great 
majority of unmarried men will be those 
who have not yet entered into matri- 
mony rather than old and confirmed 
bachelors. This being the case, we 
would expect the group to be fairly sim- 
ilar in its composition to those mar- 
ried men who had not yet had time to 
accumulate any considerable amount of 
assets aside from the proceeds of their 
insurance policies, and this is in fact 
the case. Of the estates of bachelors 
over 54 per cent consisted of life insur- 
ance proceeds. On account of their 
youth and the fact that the minimum 
insurance claim considered was $5,000, 
the ratio of insurance to annual income 
is high and the percentage of income 
produced by the total estate on the 
twenty-year installment basis greater 
than in the case of married men except 
the very wealthy ones. 

An interesting comparison is made in 
regard to the beneficiaries designated, 
on the one hand, by married men and, 
on the other hand, by single men. 

Of 3984 married men, 76 per cent 
named the wife as sole beneficiary, and 
6 per cent additional named the wife 
as beneficiary jointly with other per- 
sons. 

Of 303 bachelors over 43 per cent 
named the mother as sole beneficiary, 
while 8 per cent additional named the 
mother as beneficiary jointly with other 
persons. In two cases the fiancee was 
named as beneficiary. Whether this 
was due to confirmed bachelorhood or 
ultra caution we are unable to deter- 
mine. 

Beneficiaries 


Of 4287: persons insured in the Pru- 
dential only 379 named the estate as 
beneficiary. The remaining 3908 named 
specific beneficiaries. The value of 
life insurance in providing means for 
prompt payment direct to the benefi- 
ciary without expense or the delays of 
legal proceedings cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. That this feature of life 
insurance is valued by policyholders is 
demonstrated by the extent to which 
specific beneficiaries are named. It is 
important that the insured and the 
agent give careful thought to, the nam- 
ing of beneficiaries to be sure that poli- 
cies carry out fully the desires of the 
insured. 

In 296 cases in which married: men 
named the estate as beneficiary, there 





were surviving wives and children. It 
would appear that in the majority of 
these cases it would have been better 
for the insured to have named specific 
beneficiaries. 

The next question for our considera- 
tion is: 

How Has Life Insurance Aided De- 
pendents of Deceased Policyholders?— 
Eight hundred cases, comprising mar- 
ried men who had life insurance but 
left less than $1,000 of other estate, 
were examined in relation to the effect 
that life insurance had upon their de- 
pendents. Five hundred and fifteen 
men left an average insurance of $6,- 
500. They averaged between two and 
three dependents, over half of them 
being under the age of eighteen, and, 
roughly, two females to one male. In 
86 per cent of these families, some 
member was forced either immediately 
or ultimately to seek employment. 

The next group is that of 164 men 
who left on an average insurance of 
$11,000. About half of their depen- 
dents were under the age of eighteen 
and, again, the female dependents out- 
numbered the male dependents two to 
one. In 60 per cent of these families, 
some member was forced either imme- 
diately or ultimately to seek employ- 
ment. 


Estates of Married Men 


Turning to the group of married men 
leaving insurance and, in addition, other 
estate exceeding $1,000, we find that 
there is a very small percentage of 
annual income provided for by their 
estate, supplemented by life insurance. 
Without giving in detail the various 
figures in the separate classes, we call 
attention to the fact that in the class 
with insurance from $35,000 to $40,000, 
and with an estate of more than $1,000 
and less than $150,000, exclusive of life 
insurance, the total estate on the aver- 
age only provided an income of less 
than one-half of that which the insured 
had formerly enjoyed, and that of this 
class, who may have assumed that they 
had provided adequate insurance, in 27 
per cent of the families, some member 
was either immediately or ultimately 
obliged to seek employment. 

The most encouraging result of this 
survey, and of the service of life insur- 
ance, is in the fact that, out of 2348 
families covered thereby, in only 648 
cases were members of the family com- 
pelled to seek employment immediately 
on the death of the provider. 

While the scope of this paper does 
not permit a discussion of the taxation 
of the contributions made to life insur- 
ance by policyholders in the way: of 
premiums, it does seem apropos to call 
attention to the fact that where in al- 
most every other form of taxation the 
heaviest burden is placed upon those 
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with the largest estates and the largest 
incomes, in life insurance it falls more 
heavily on those of modest means. The 
Federal Income Tax, for example, im- 
poses higher taxation upon those with 
incomes of more than $5,000, whereas, 
as we have pointed out, more than 60 
per cent of the total insurance is held 
by persons with an annual income of 
less than $5,000, and it will be observed 
that they are paying the greater por- 
tion of the tax imposed upon the busi- 
ness. 

It means, of course, a direct diminu- 
tion in the returns that are to be made 
to their dependents. It means that Gov- 
ernment, Federal and State, is thereby 
diminishing the comparatively small es- 
tate that they through their saving and 
self-denial have been able to create. It 
is placing a burden upon them which, it 
is recognized in all other systems, they 
should be relieved from bearing. 


Individual Problems 


In concluding this survey we are 
again impressed with the fact that if 
we really seek to obtain a human an- 
swer to the questions we have pro- 
pounded, we are compelled to individ- 
ualize rather than summarize. And we 
must also alter our nomenclature. Life 
insurance policies must be described not 
in the terms of dollars but in the terms 
of what dollars will do. We must rec- 
ognize that we are organized not to sell 
an article but to furnish protection. 
Premiums must be viewed not as to the 
amount of payment, but as to the sacri- 
fice involved. Self-sacrifice rather than 
thrift is a better description of what 
the average American is doing in mak- 
ing a policy payment. We are too prone 
to comment upon saving rather than 
upon self-denial. As we look into the 
future we should keep in mind the ef- 
fect on the individual and what he dues 
and what life insurance means to him, 
and then attempt to multiply that by 
the aggregate figures. If we do so, we 
will better understand the whole prob- 
lem than if we depend solely upon 
figures for our information. 

For example, for many years life in- 
surance was sold in lump sums. The 
insured felt that if he had taken a pol- 
icy of $5,000 or $10,000, probably in 
many instances a ldrger amount of 
money than he had ever had, he had 
made adequate provision for his depen- 
dents. Of course, the true test was 
what income would this produce. The 
monthly income policy furnished a 
method of measurement which he un- 
derstood. He saw that instead of $5,000 
or $10,000 for his family he was leav- 
ing them from $250 to $500 a year in- 
come. He saw at once the inadequacy 
of this to make provision for the pur- 
pose that he had in mind and the 
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growth of life insurance has. been 
largely due to the fact that where here- 
tofore neither the company, the repre- 
sentative nor the insured had an actual 
conception of the service which it could 
render, by degrees it has been trans- 
lated into an understandable proposi- 
tion and when understood has been 
taken in larger amounts. 


American Habits 


The habit of the American is to pro- 
tect his family and to make any sacri- 
fice their needs require. The problem 
of the future is to give him a clearer 


‘understanding of what is and what is 


not adequate protection; to make him 
see how life insurance can do the things 
that he wants done; to say to the wage- 
earner “Here is a method by which you 
may create a larger estate than you can 
create in any other way”; to call to the 
attention of the man of moderate means 
that his income can only be measurably 
continued if he views life insurance in 
terms of its perpetuation; to impress 
upon the wealthy man that his purpose 
in life may be realized through the me- 
dium of life insurance if he will but 
realize it to its fullest extent. 
Americans have the habit of life in- 
surance as has no other nation. No 
other nation has even measurably the 
amount of insurance that is now placed 
on American lives. In fact, 70 per cent 
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of all life insurance in force in the 
world is carried by Americans. We, as 
no other people, have recognized the 
possibilities of life insurance for the 
accomplishment of those things that we 
desire to have accomplished. 


Large Policy Buyers 

The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is 
offering its men a guide to the voca- 
tions of the men who buy big policies. 
Through this service many useful addi- 
tions have been made to prospecting 
plans and lists. The occupational 
groupings of the purchasers of large 
policies with The Lincoln National for 
the past month were as follows: 
Bankers and brokers, seventeen; con- 
tractors, four; merchants, thirty-seven; 
doctors, dentists, and nurses, nine; of- 
fice managers and workers, thirteen; 
lawyers and judges seven; teachers 
and students, three; factory owners and 
officials, fourteen; railway men, eleven; 
public officials, four; oil and gas offi- 
cials, four; engineers and draftsmen, 
six; superintendents and foremen, six; 
managers of warehouses, hotels, etc., 
eight; housewives, three; and farmers, 
seven. More than two hundred men 
bought policies of $10,000 or more dur- 
ing the month. Since attention has 


been focused on specific vocations of 
big buyers, their number is increasing. 
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Change in surplus of life companies for the year 1928—Group Business 


The following table is taken from the Gain and Loss changes in Surplus from Industrial, Annuities, Disability 
Exhibit contained in the Convention Blank form of annual and Accidental Death Benefits will be given in subsequent 
statement, life edition, required by the various State In- issues. Companies having $100,000,000 of insurance out- 
surance Departments. The table presents the changes in’ standing at the end of 1928 only are presented. 
surplus occasioned by group business only. Tables showing 





















































Excess of 
Income 
Over 

Disburse- Ratio 

Expenses ments Ratios |Death Claims 

Exclud- Plus Expenses {Dividends to 

ing Increase (Excluding |Policyholders 

Other | Invest- in Non- Investment Other 

Dividends | Pay- ment Ledger Expenses |Payments to 

to ments to| Expenses Total | and Non-| Increase | Increase | and Taxes) | Policyholders 

Name and Location Total Death Policy- | Policy- and Disburse- |Admitted in in to Premiums|to Premiums 

of Company Premiums Income Claims holders | holders | Taxes | Taxes ments Assets | Liability | Surplus % % 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ g 

Aetna Life, Hartford........... 12,243,423] 12,441,283] 9,233,680 7,740} 36,447)1,387,346)222, 767/12,089,673| 576,133) 597,489} —21,356] 11.33 75.79 
American National, Galveston... 220,965 220,992 OF SE Seem: 47,902} 1,510) 226,559) 43,245 15, 198 28,047) 21.69 75.88 
Colonial Life, Jersey oy ot er 22,474 22,474 eRe, here € 2,767 280 17,960 4,514 26 4,488 12.32 34.40 
Connecticut General, Hartford...| 2,034,181| 2,609,993) °1,468,511 | ere 283,718) 35,158) 2,419,854) 239,425) 306,274 —66, 849 13.95 72.23 
Equitable Life, New York.......| 12,390,155) 12,607,365) °8,333,886} 2,297,022)........ 1,011,561) 149, 094/12, 883,569) -—175,969} 874, 218)—1,000, 278 8.16 85.80 
Federal Life, Chicago.. + 16,755 16,930 2 SRS See ey 196} 5,773 16, 149 791 294 1,086 1.17 57.92 
Franklin Life, Springfield, m:... 154, 433 157,918 | re ee 83, 736 891 134, 789 23,167; 45,613 22,446) 54.24 30.49 
Great Southern, Houston....... ea | 5 See Renee Giepiee eeee rE ac cee PS HS ea et Fone kekins ct Pease ee 89.88 
Inter-Southern, Louisville...... . 115,975 115,975 i _., SA Ae 40,000} 1,500 133,612) —17,637 4, 637 —22,274| 34.51 73.73 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston. .| 1,403,294) 1,550,548) ¢ 847,686 211, 226]........ 233,702] 11,402) 1,468,051) 136,151] 262,306) —125,986 16.66 75.41 
Lincoln National, Fort ‘ae 49,462 50, 181 MUS Spock Seaktenienn sce 428 804 53,645) —1,189 1,638 —2,824 15.04 91.65 
Metropolitan Life, New York.. 22,332,197) 22,811,867) 14, a, 818} 1,854,206)........ 2, 308° 482/309, 291/20, 662, 096/2, 255, 421/2, 224, 364 32, 258 10.34 72.92 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul... 140, 624 145, 962 0, 253 CL So wewky 58,546) 2,511 89,652} 56,149) 58,686 —2,251 41.63 19.96 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis. . 2,447,545 ae 871} 1, 45° [Se ee 132,082; 415,981] 24,220) 2,340,184) 313,683) 315,636 —1,953 17.00 68.54 
Mutual Trust, Chicago......... 6, 157 6, 157 2° 000 __ eRe 100 104 2,607 3,550 238 3,312 1.62 35.23 
National Life & Acc., Nashville. . 8,640 8,640 | eee Mewar an Sesser en Meee 4,750 2 ee || Se 54.98 
Northwestern Nat'l, a 357, 664 369, 599 123,312 LL ee 103,841} 4,670) 300,235) 107,436) 105,583 1,277} 29.03 44.75 
Prudential Insurance, Newark. . 7,258,887) 7,381,497) °4,968, 144 §37,262)........ 693, 569/111, 162) 7,332,548) 703,370)1,474,166) —770,796 9.56 75.72 
Southwestern Life, Dallas. . 225, 786 243,278 __- __.. RRSP Fst i ae 162,970| 87,681 26,551 61, 130 9.81 56.45 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford. . 13, 364, 967| 13,727,948! 9,095,926)...........J........ 2, 254, 293/235, 567/13, 130,982) 780,245) 801,185 —20,940 16.87 68.08 
West Coast Life, San Francisco.. 113,319 118,391) ee: Seer 14,263} 1,852 92,909} 44,435) 30,905 13,563 12.59 66.04 
Western States Life, San Fran... 37,593 38, 338) DE cre dapescatowwvesod 18, 128 476 39, 192 15,069 16,545 —1,476} 48.21 54.75 





¢ Includes $23 , 543 cost of conversion of group insurance to regular life plan. 


@ Includes $11,057 post conversion mortality charge to group insurance. ¢ Includes $5, 628 group conversions. . 
> Includes $8,508 excess mortality on group conversions. ¢ Includes $46, 158 cost of conversion of group insurance to regular life plan. 
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Frank Talks with Industrial Agents 


Every Debit Is a Franchise with a Value Limited 
Only by Its Development 


valuable franchise. So many agents 

fail to realize the absolute truth 
of this observation, and consequently 
fail to attain the most from their op- 
portunities. 

In every city where industrial insur- 
ance is sold, several companies have 
representatives. As a matter of fact, 
it is not uncommon to find a family 
carrying insurance in two or more com- 
panies. From time to time, it is neces- 
sary for these people to adjust their 
insurance, either to lapse old policies 
or to take new ones. 


Who Gets the Business? 


The “poorest” or the “smallest” 
company does not always suffer the 
loss, and the “best” and the “largest” 
company does not always reap the har- 
vest of new business. Policyholders 
even frequently give up insurance they 
have carried for several years, and in 
which they have valuable equities, and 
take new insurance when it is admitted- 
ly to their disadvantage to make such 
a shift. 

Why? The answer to this question 
is not always the agent, but in many 
instances there is no other answer. 
The handling of a debit has far more 
to do with whether it yields a profit, 
or whether it nets a loss than the com- 
pany, the policy, or general business 
conditions. 

The agent who is prompt and punc- 
tual in making calls, who is courteous 
in his dealings with his policyholders 
and premium payers, who always treats 
them fairly, and who gives them cor- 
rect information in reply to the ques- 
tions they frequently ask, the agent 
who above all makes his policyholders 
and premium payers like him, is going 
to get new business and hold the old 
business. He is the insurance man of 
the neighborhood. 


Proper Handling of the Debit 


The proper handling of a debit has 
more to do with an agent’s success in 
the industrial business than almost any- 
thing else. Buyers of industrial insur- 
ance are not very discriminating as to 
values and rates, but they are highly 
discriminating as to personality. If 
they like an agent they will favor him 
with new business; if it is necessary 


L has been said that a debit is a 
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for them to lapse some of their poli- 
cies it is not likely to be the policies 
on which he collects. 


Leads to Ordinary 


To carry out that franchise idea: 
Suppose a street car company and a 
jitney association each have a charter 
in the same city, and suppose the rate 
is the same. If the street cars are old 
and run down, the schedule irregular 
and the conductors discourteous, and 
the jitneys are new, run on time and 
the drivers polite, which would the 
people select? The jitneys, of course, 
and they would reap the profits. 

Your debit is a franchise. So is the 
debit of every other agent in your city. 


It depends on the way you handle yours 
as to whether it is a paying franchise. 

The proper handling of the debit fre- 
quently leads to ordinary business. 
The premium payer will tell her hus- 
band the agent has been courteous and 
efficient in his methods, and he should 
get the ordinary they have been dis-. 
cussing. Or the agent will ask the: 
premium payer to make an engage- 
ment for him to see her husband some 
evening in regard to ordinary. She 
becomes his real ally in closing the sale. 

People naturally prefer dealing with 
their friends. The agent who makes 
friends of the families from whom he 
collects and handles his debit to the 
best of his ability, is the agent who will 
have the best paying franchise. 
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OTHING is more certain to in- 
jure the business of life insur- 
ance than the seeming disinclination of 
branch office employees to wait on the 
policyholder with all the promptness 
and good cheer he has anticipated. 
While the companies are going about 
the task of educating the agent to sell, 
and the still greater task of teaching 
the public to buy, it might help if more 
attention to service in all departments 
were stressed. 
It is possible that the salaries paid 
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clerical help in some companies and 
general agencies are not sufficient to 
secure employees of the calibre needed 
for such important work, but the an- 
swer in such cases clearly points to a 
necessity for better paid and more ef- 
ficient help. 

The cartoon appearing herewith em- 
phasizes such a condition as described 
and may suggest to the intelligent. 
clerk that he or she can show a better' 
grade of service in taking care of cus- 
tomers who appear at the windows. 
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The Appendicitis Record 
for 1928 
(Concluded from Page 3) 

The foregoing table is elaborated by 
supplementary data in detail for 136 
cities for the two years 1927-28. These 
cities, with a total population in 1928 
of 87,000,000, show a death rate of 18 
per 100,000 against 17.6 for the year 
previous. The table shows an increase 
in 72 cities and a stationary condition 
or a decline in the remainder. 


TABLE II 
The seven cities with the highest ap- 
pendicitis death rates for 1928 are the 


following: 
Rate per 
Deaths 100,000 
Lexington, Ky........ 36 73.9 
Spokane, Wash....... 46 42.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 22 $9.1 
Springfield, Ill........ 25 37.2 
crigpurg. Pa....... 29 34.3 
San Diego, Cal....... 39 32.6 
Denver, Colo. «......-. 9@ 30.6 


We have here an amazing situation, 
particularly in the case of Lexington, 
Ky., which returns an appendicitis 
death rate of nearly four times the 
average for the country at large. It 
is, therefore, to be assumed that ap- 
pendicitis is better diagnosed in Lex- 
ington than anywhere else. Here 
among a population of about 49,000, 
there were 36 deaths from appendicitis, 
while there were precisely the same 
number of deaths for the city of 
Youngstown with a _ population of 
174,000. 

Certain additional statistics are 
given in the following table for twelve 
cities, for which the returns for 1927 
are not available. See table on next 
page. 

In contrast to cities with exception- 
ally high rates, there are a number 
which have appendicitis death rates 
amazingly low. There were no deaths 
from appendicitis in Newport, R. L, 
with a population of 32,000, or in the 
city of Orange, N. J., with a popula- 
tion of 36,500. The death rate was 
as low as 1 per 100,000 in the city of 
Somerville, Mass., and only 2.3 per 
100,000 for Salem, Mass. The same 
rate prevailed in Pueblo, Colo., while 
im Quincy, Mass., the rate was 3 per 
100,000. It certainly cannot be ar- 
gued that appendicitis is not recog- 
nized or diagnosed in those cities, 
which for all practical purposes con- 
form precisely in the development of 
medical efficiency to the country at 
large. 

The results for the largest cities of 
the country are given for convenient 


reference below: 
Rate 

Popu- per 

lation Deaths 100,000 
Detroit, Mich.... 1,378,000 287 20.8 
Chicago, Ill..... 3,157,000 627 19.9 
New York Citv.. 6,000,000 1,043 17.3 
Philadelphia, Pa. r ,000 300 14.5 
Los Angeles, Cal 1,500,000 189 12.6 


Operations for appendicitis are ex- 
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Table No. 1—Appendicitis in 136 American Cities 






















r 1927 —~ 1928 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Popula- From per Popula- From per 
tion Appendicitis 100,000 tion Appendicitis 100,000 
Aeron, OMG ids «xen 6:0 0:0' 227,760 5 2.2 240,000 14 5.8* 
AIDGMY, The Tas cccvevses 119,500 24 20.1 120,400 23 19.1 
Allentown, PS... <cescsiee 97,000 21 21.6 99,400 21 21.1 
Pc: a. See - 67,800 7 10.3 69,100 4 5.8 
Atlanta, - REESE mee 249,000 63 25.3 255,100 72 28.2* 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 54,200 10 18.5 54,700 12 21.9* 
pS AR a ene ° 37,370 2 5.4 37,52 5 13.3% 
Augusta, Ga........ eee 56,200 13 23.1 56,700 20 35.3* 
Baltimore, Mad......es 819,000 131 16.0 830,400 144 17.3 
a a ee 93,100 5 5.4 95,300 6 6.3* 
Berkeley, Cal..........- 69,400 8 11.5 71,000 10 14.1* 
Binghamton, N. Y......- 73,900 8 10.8 74,800 22 29.4* 
Birmingham, Ala........ 217,500 70 32.2 222,400 69 31.0 
ee aS 793,100 147 18,5 799,200 75 21.9% 
Brockton, Mass......... 5,343 13 19.9 65,343* 10 15.3 
Buffalo, i 550,000 78 14.2 555,800 96 17.3* 
Cambridge, Mass........ 123,900 20 16.1 125,800 11 8.7 
Camden, N. J ee ee 133,100 30 22.5 135,400 26 19.2 
RS eS eee 113,300 10 8.8 116,800 17 14.6* 
Charleston; 5 Gis Ss 2 75,000 6 8.0 75,900 11 14.5* 
Chelsea, Mass........e0. 49,000 7 14.3 49,800 a 8.0 
Chicago, Ill.. cece ee eeee 3,102,800 625 20.1 3,157,400 627 19.9 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 72,500 164 16.9 1,010,300 158 15.6* 
Columbus, De onasaee e 291,400 83 28.5 299,000 69 23.1 
Covington, Ky.........- 58,700 12 20.4 ,00 15.3 
Pa eer rir 211,600 48 22.7 217,800 57 26.2% 
Davenport, Iowa........ 52,469 8 15.2 67,52 16 23.7* 
Dayton, Ohio...... es 180,700 26 14.4 184,500 20 10.8 
Denver, Colo....... 289,800 92 31.7 294,200 90 30.6 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 148,900 35 23.5 151,900 28 18.4 
Detroit, Mich Fieve ee 1,344,500 266 19.8 1,378,900 287 20.8* 
Duluth, Minn... 14.700 23 20.1 116,800 21 18.0 
Elizabeth, N. J. 112,000 5 4.5 117,000 11 9.4* 
Brie, PR... 2... . 128,900 13 10.1 142,000 17 12.0% 
Fall Etiver, MaaS......0- 132,600 14 10.6 134,300 23 17.1® 
Fitchburg, Mass......... 4,70 5 11.2 45,200 5 11.1 
eG NON. 0.0.0 906 6:0 one 142,700 24 16.8 148,800 26 17.5* 
Fort Worth, | Peas 163,600 9 5.5 170,600 37 21.7* 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 161,900 22 13.6 164,200 26 15.8* 
Harrisburg. Pa........- ° 85,700 38 44.3 86,900 29 33.4 
Hartford, Conn.......... 168,300 17 10.1 172,300 9 11.0* 
Haverhill, NIE 5g 0076-018 49,232 6 12.2 49,232* 16.2* 
Highland Park, Mich.... 81,700 14 17.1 86,400 8 9.3 
Houston, Tex............ 256,000 19 7.4 275,000 30 10.9* 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 374,300 50 13.4 382,100 54 14.1* 
Jackson, Mich sla 6.eid bese 6 61,700 11 17.8 3,700 10 15.7 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 138,900 31 22.3 140,700 29 20. 
Jersey City, N. J....060. 321,500 46 14.3 324,700 60 18.5* 
Johnstown, Pa.........-. 73,000 27 37.0 73,700 Dy | 23.1 
Kalamazoo, Mich........ 55,500 20 36.0 56,400 20 35.5 
Kansas City, Kan....... 117,500 17 14.5 118,300 10 8.5 
Kansas City, Mo........ 383,100 114 29.8 391,000 79 20.2 
Knoxville, Tenn........ 102,100 17 16.7 105,400 23 21.8* 
Lawrence, Mass......... 93,527* 8 8.6 93,527* 18 19.2® 
oo eee 69,900 19 27.2 71,100 13 18.3 
Little Rock, Ark......... 77,50 6 y fe 79,200 53 66.9* 
Long Beach, Cal........ 104,200 7 6.7 156,000 10 6.4 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 1,377,500 149 10.8 1,500,000 189 12.6% 
TN RN. oe cesses 10,29 4 6.3 10,296* 9 8.2° 
PN WEIS Sh 6:0.00e 2080s 104,800 23 21.9 105,500 15 14.2 
McKeesport, Pa......... 49,900 10 20.0 50,400 3 6.0 
0 a Ee eee 60,100 5 8.3 61,200 9 14.7 
Malden, Bass... ... css... 52,900 5 9.5 53,400 ij 13.1° 
Manchester, N. H........ 84,800 14 16.5 85,700 18 21.0% 
Massillon, Ohio.......... 20,016 3 15.0 20,36 2 9.8 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 178,900 93 52.0 190,200 82 43.1 
Miami, Fia............. 140,000 24 37.2 156,700 27 17.2* 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 536,400 99 18.5 544,200 101 18.6* 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 447,700 84 18.8 455,90 72 15.8 
EE RN a oo ko woes 67,700 22 32.5 69,60 15 21.6 
Nashville, MIN: Ss ecole oe 137,800 40 29.0 139,600 55 39.4* 
Newark, 1, 2 SER A 466,700 89 3 473,600 94 19.8* 
New Bedford, Mass...... 119,539* 11 2 ° 119,539* 14 11.79 
New Britain, Conn...... 1,200 9 13.6 } 72,800 13 17.9* 
New Haven, Conn....... 184,900 34 18.4 ° 187,900 24 12.8 
New Orleans, La..... . 424,400 126 29.7 429,400 119 27.7 
Newton, Mass........ . 56,000 4 71 57,300 5 8.7* 
Newport, R. I...... Eee 27,757 1 3.6 32,00 ge 
New York City.......... 5,970,800 1,018 17.0 6,017,500 1,043 17.3* 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 66,60 oa 6.0 8,30 11 16.1* 
a ee See 179,200 . 3.9 184,200 10 5.4* 
oe SS eee 267,300 33 12.3 274,100 37 13.5° 
Oklahoma City, Okla.... 145,000 23 15.9 160,000 29 18.1* 
i” Sp ae Pee 36,100 3 a3 36,500 0 — 
x see 60,500 8 13.2 62,100 7 11.3 
Le ee ee 70,800 29 41.0 71,800 31 43.2° 
x ee SP rere 143,800 23 16.0 144,900 21 14.5 
Pawtucket, R. I......... 72,100 5 6.9 73,100 5 6.9 
Petersburg, Pa.......... 37,100 1 2.7 37,800 1 10.6* 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 2,035,900 304 14.9 2,064,200 300 14.5 
igi ie . ee 665,500 128 19.2 673.800 107 15.9 
Pitteteld: Mage... ....+0 49,10 18 36.7 50,000 15 30. 
3 eee 77,500 21 27.1 78,600 26 33.1% 
POrlend, OPO... 6. cece es 399,097 45 11.3 354,600 49 13.8* 
Portsmouth, Va......... 60,700 5 8.2 61,600 4 6.5 
Providence, R. I........ 280,600 54 19.2 286,300 61 21.3 
ea eS ee 44,100 10 22.7 44,200 1 2.3 
Quincy, re 39,500 6 15.2 39,800 6 15.1 
ee 65,300 6 9.2 67,600 2 3.0 
aa eee 71,300 9 12.6 74,400 8 10.8 
SS). Sree 114,500 8 7.0 115,400 8 6.9 
FICRIMONG, VRicccccccce 191,800 42 21.9 194,400 49 25.2° 
eae 324,500 65 20.0 328,200 61 18.6 
cy ee eee 80,900 20 24.7 82,800 20 24.2 
Ce, a ee 63,200 12 19.0 64,600 14 21.7* 
Sacramento, Cal.......+. 74,60 27 36.2 75,700 24 31.7° 
OE Tee M.S. kc aceon 2 839,200 160 19.1 848,100 160 18 
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St: Paul, Minis .. ccceceve 250,100 57 
Salem, PASS: o6:0-ccc0sn0 42,900 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 135,700 21 
San Antonio, Tex........ 211,400 39 
Sam Trego, Cals cccccvcee 115,300 27 
San Francisco, Cal...... 576,000 99 
SAVAUNER, Geiss cccccces 99,700 21 
Schenectady, N. Y...... 93,200 13 
Seattle, Wash. ...cccccce 375,300 51 
Shreveport, La......ceee 78,000 11 
Somerville, Mass......... 101,600 1 
Spokane, Wash......... 109,103 45 
Springmerd, Th... ccccces 66,400 22 
Springfield, Mass........ 147,400 34 
Springfield, Ohio........ 71,600 7 
Syracuse, NN. Yiccccece e 197,000 26 
Tacoma, Wash...cccecec 107,200 18 
po eee 107,800 12 
Terre Haute, Ind.......,. 72,700 14 
TONeO; GIO. veepccacece 305,400 53 
TODURG, BAT. cvs cceve one 1,900 9 
yo a a eee re 136,700 26 
Ue. I Bivic se eccese see 103,400 33 
Washington, D. C....... 540,000 83 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 56,208** 19 
Wiehita, TEAR ios cccecce 96,100 3 
Winston-Salem, N. C.... 77,100 14 
Worcester, Mass.......-. 195,500 35 
Youngstown, Ohio.....+. 169,400 18 





36,298,617 6,377 





22.8 358,162 60 16.8 
2.3 43,000 1 2. 
16.5 138,000 38 27.5% 
18.4 218,100 48 22.0* 
23.4 119,700 39 32.6° 
17.2 585,300 113 19.3* 
21.1 99,90 23 23.0* 
13.9 93,300 13 13.9 
13.6 383,200 44 11.5 
14.1 81,300 23 28.3* 
1.0 102,700 1 1.0 
41.2 109,100 46 42.2* 
33.1 67,200 25 37.2* 
23.1 149,800 30 20.0 
9.8 73,000 11 15.1 
13.2 199,300 28 14,0* 
16.8 110,500 19 17.2° 
11,1 113,400 15 13.2* 
19.3 73,500 17 23.1% 
17.4 313,200 59 18.8* 
14.5 62,800 14 22.3* 
19.0 139,000 22 15.8 
31.9 104,200 26 25.0 
15.4 552,000 78 14.1 
33.8 56,208 ** 22 39.1* 
3.1 99,300 6 6.0* 
18.2 80,000 15 18.8* 
17.9 197,600 29 14.7 
10.6 174,200 36 20.7* 
17.6 37,183,115 6,676 18.0* 





*U. S. Census Est. 1925, 
**Jan., 1920. 


Table No. 3—Appendicitis in 12 American Cities—1928 





Deaths From Death Rate 
Population Appendicitis per 100,000 
Bridgeport, Conn......-ceseeesseees 160,000 25 15.6 
Concord, N. H..ccccccecccccsccceses 22,753 5 8.8 
B. St. Louis, Ill... ccccvevecencecs 74,000 10 13.5 
Bl. Paso, Tex. .ccsccecsccccvccvcccese 117,800 5 4.2 
Evansville, Ind......ccssccesecceee 98,10 18 18.3 
Fresno, Cal. ..-cecccssrccsresscece 64,00 6 9.4 
Hamtramck, Mich......-seessereee 99,800 4 4.0 
Lakewood, Ohio....... sca euknatraa 65,000 1 15 
Lansing, Mich......-ssecesserescers 79,600 17 21.4 
Lexington, Ky......-+-+ ssstreecesne 48,700 36 73.9 
Louisville, Ky....cccccccccescceves 329,400 66 20.0 
Yonkers, N. Y.....cccccccccccsscece 121,300 21 17.3 
1,280,453 211 16.5 





tremely common. There are reasons 
for believing that they are often not 
skillfully performed and a direct con- 
tributory cause of the high and in- 
creasing mortality. In writing to me 
with reference to my record for 1927, 
Dr. Robert T. Norris favored me with 
an extended expression of his views, 
from which I quote as follows: 

“In the article you are quoted as 
expressing the opinion that lack of 
skill in treatment raises the rate of 
mortality. I presume that this is a 
correct quotation because the statement 
is true, particularly in relation to the 
surgical feature. On the medical side, 
of course, we have an enormous num- 
ber of deaths from appendicitis in chil- 
dren because mothers as well as some 
physicians give a cathartic at the time 
when nature wishes to inhibit peristal- 
sis of the bowel (with attendant con- 
stipation) for the purpose of allow- 
ing a site of infection to be walled in 
with peritoneal exudate. Deaths from 
appendicitis are occurring every day 
among adults as the result of the fatal 
shock from a cathartic, but the chief 
field of disaster is among the little 
folks with home remedies administered 
by fond mothers. Deaths from appen- 
dicitis among adults due to delayed 
operation and futile medical treatment 
are certainly very much less in number 

- at the present time than they were 
twenty-five years ago. There are very 
few well-informed practitioners today 
who will treat a case of acute appen- 
dicitis medically. They know enough 
to call in the surgeon very promptly. 

“The great death rate in appendi- 
citis due to lack of skill in surgical 
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treatment relates directly to the great 
new movement for hospitals which are 
being erected rapidly throughout the 
country. It is practically impossible 
to control the staffs of these hospitals 
in such a way that surgical cases re- 
quiring the highest degree of techni- 
cal skill get into the hands of com- 
petent surgeons and competent sur- 
geons only on any given staff. Incom- 
petent operators who carry in mind a 
childish picture of the appendix as an 
organ easily removed do not realize 
that the last degree of technical skill 
on the part of a competent surgeon 
is commonly required for the compli- 
cations, that such complications are the 
rule in an acute case, and that even the 
experienced surgeon often has an ap- 
pendicitis operation that he would like 
do over again just once. 

“We shall find among voluminous 
hospital reports that certain surgeons 
have a death rate of not more than 3 
per cent in acute appendicitis cases and 
a fraction of 1 per cent in chronic ap- 
pendicitis cases. In another hospital 
we may find upon examination that one 
surgeon has a death rate of 20 per cent 
or more in acute appendicitis cases. In 
many hospitals the death rate from 
appendicitis operations is so large that 
in the annual reports the superinten- 
dent does not dare to publish the per- 
centage of deaths.” 


I have quoted this letter precisely 
as written in that it raises a funda- 
mental question as to which an answer 
should be forthcoming. Our hospitals 
throughout the country rarely publish 
reports of real value. They are over- 
loaded with a mass of irrelevant mat- 
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ter and do not emphasize medical .and 
surgical results of methods of treat- 
ment as they should. They are’ ac- 
countable to the public for a state- 
ment. of their experience in precise- 
ly the same manner as life insurance 
companies are compelled by law to pub- 
lish results. It would be.advisable to 
insist upon the experience being di- 
vided into the results of surgical prac- 
tices on the part of senior surgeons 
and junior surgeons. It would prob- 
ably be shown that the latter have a 
very much higher death rate than the 
former, and that this is true in no case 
more than in appendicitis. 

I also received: a letter from Dr. 
Walter G. Hiltmer of Seattle, who 
writes in part in explanation of the 
high death rate of certain cities. that 
this record reflects decidedly upon the 
quality of surgery done in -America, 
and he explains that, 


“In the first place, we have in 
America a number of surgeons of whom 
there are no superiors in the world. 
We have a very large group of men 
who do fairly good work. The in- 
creased death rate, therefore, for ap- 
pendicitis cannot be charged to t 
men. We do have, however, a vast 
number of surgeons and pseudo sur- 
geons who are constantly operating 
with no special training and no spe- 
cial aptitude for the task, and, there- 
fore, the public suffers and the death 
rate is increased.” 


Representative Views 


I believe that the foregoing repre- 
sents the views of many surgeons of 
outstanding ability, and it is, there- 
fore, urgent that the whole subject of 
appendicitis mortality should be thor- 
oughly investigated on the basis of an 
extended study covering most of the 
principal hospitals of the country. 

What is said in reference to com- 
plications, which are often ignored, is 
particularly pertinent. Among these, 
I may mention those enumerated by 
Dr. Cecil: (1) abscesses and spreading 
peritonitis, (2) suppurative thrombo- 
sis of the portal vein, (3) subphrenic 
abscess, (4) pulmonary embolism and 
(5) hemorrhage from the stomach. 
Of course, there are many others. The 
census report for 1925 gives informa- 
tion on this point of considerable value. 
While the number of deaths from ap- 
pendicitis in the registration area was 
15,618, the number of deaths in which 
there were complications was 13,138. 
In the table following I give some of 
the principal complications as statis- 
tically enumerated by the Census Of- 
fice. 

Principal Complications of Death from 

Appendicitis (1925) 


Peritonitis (without specified cause. 1.208 


Intestinal obstruction.............. ,143 
Puerperal infections and septicemia. 455 
Other diseases ef the heart......... 520 
Other diseases of the liver........ 370 

bolism and thrombosis......... 357 
LODEP PROUMOMIE oo ccccccccvccece 328 
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Broncho-pneumonia .......+e+8+-++5 309 
Chronic nephritis ...........+...- 211 

Endocarditis and myocarditis...... 209 
Pneumonia, not specified.......... 179 
Other diseases of the intestines.... 177 
IEEE geo we 01s. 16.000 a wee we 8. ‘Ss; 


Acute nephritis... ....cccssccccers 

The foregoing is but a limited list 
of a large number of complications, 
many of which may easily be obscured 
by the condition of the appendix and 
yet bear directly upon the outcome of 
an operation. 

But aside from the mortality as pre- 
viously enumerated under appendicitis 
were 831 deaths, not so classified, but 
in which appendicitis was a complica- 
tion. These include, for example, 163 
deaths from tuberculosis, 64 deaths 
from cancer, 36 from diabetes, 77 from 
diseases of the digestive system, and 
257 from diseases of the genito-urinary 
system. 

Hence it is obvious that the prognosis 
in appendicitis depends upon a large 
number of factors often difficult to 
precisely correlate to each other. But 
that prognosis is improving goes with- 
out saying in view of the excellent re- 
sults in surgical practice, which no- 
where is better developed than in this 
country. The whole question of compli- 
cations in the mortality from appen- 
dicitis has recently been reviewed by 
Dr. Richard Warren, late surgeon of 
the London Hospital, in the Lancet of 
July 6, 1929, in an admirable statisti- 
cal analysis of many important phases 
of the subject, summarized in the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


Summary of Analysis 


“1. Appendicitis appears to be develop- 
ing a more severe character or is 
more common. 

2. The disease shows a considerable 
variation in its severity, depend- 
ing on time and place; the mortal- 
ity in my experience varies from 
3 to 10 per cent. 

3. Expectant treatment may _ give 
good results in certains hands, but 
as a general measure its advantages 
are not proved and its wide adop- 
tion might lead to further disas- 
ters. The mortality is greatest in 
children, who are certainly not 
cases for expectant treatment, ow- 
ing to the rapid and insidious way 
in which complications, such as 
peritonitis, develop in young sub- 
jects, and their liability to acido- 
sis from starvation. 

4, Early diagnosis and immediate op- 
eration are the counsels of per- 
fection, but failure to diagnose 
early is by no means always the 
fault of the practioner, for in 
children and old people the diag- 
nosis may be quite difficult, and 
many persons regard a stomach- 
ache too lightly and do not send 
for the doctor till they have devel- 
oped a well-marked peritonitis. 

5. The main causes of death are peri- 
tonitis and mechanical obstruction; 
the latter can be very largely pre- 
vented by suitable technique at op- 
eration, and a careful watch should 
be kept for this important compli- 
cation.” 
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Comparative Death Rates from Appendicitis —1917-1927 


Rates per 100,000 














United aenten, England and Wales Germany Scotland, 
‘ ¢ a. 

and Sesunte “ Male Female Persons Male Female and Female 
RUE sie aGia.0 12.6 8.2 5.4 6.6 6.0 5.0 9.0 
bo! ae 12.2 7.5 5.7 6.5 5.0 4.0 8.0 
| ae 11.8 7.4 5.9 6.6 5.0 4.0 9.0 
CC 13.4 7.8 5.8 6.7 6.0 4.0 9.0 
| rr 14.4 8.2 6.2 7.2 6.0 4.0 10.0 
J ee 14.2 8.4 6.2 7.2 6.0 4.0 9.0 
lo aa 14.8 8.8 6.1 7.4 6.0 4.0 11.0 
Co) a 14.9 8.3 6.0 ie | 7.2 5.0 10.0 
| | Sa 15.1 8.7 6.1 7.4 8.0 5.0 10.0 
lo |) ee 15.0 8.2 5.8 6.9 ae oe 10.0 
| 15.0 8.1 6.0 7.0 10.0 





The mortality from appendicitis va- 
ries widely throughout the world. In 
the table following I give certain in- 
ternational statistics, mostly for the 
year 1926, which may prove of interest. 


International Statistics of Appendicitis 
Rates per 100,000 


r Rate 
United States............ 1927 15 
WIUROTIRTIG oc.ccca ce ewewiesc 1926 11 
RINNE. ox Sie wicalenionsiees 1926 10 
IR oc -cpe ratchinis'p-4.4%8-0 awed 1924 9 
MNMNOUN rs Gea a ow ralein aoa 1925 qT 
England and Wales...... 1926 rf 
NOTE TPOINME. 2. i ccccccs 1926 7 
Garay. kos é00-5s0:0'3 1926 z 
NE hs sos 5k 4s wee 1924 7 
[rish Dost eer 1926 6 
Czechslovakia ..........% 1926 4 
ene 1925 4 
of SS Eee ras | 1926 4 
RE peer tee tee 1925 3 
ES ee etre ree 1925 3 
ER reer er re 1926 3 
CONOR. osc ccsrotel eosin alclalerde 1926 2 
RE | Soa wis 6 cies wre 1926 2 


The foregoing table may well cause 
alarm as emphasizing the bitter truth 
that our mortality from appendicitis 
considered as a whole is more than 
twice the average for most of the rep- 
resentative countries of Europe. 

To make this comparison still more 
striking, I show in the next table the 
comparative death rate from appendi- 
citis for 1917-1927. (See above table.) 

It shows conclusively that while our 
death rate during this period has in- 
creased 2.4 per 100,000, that of Eng- 
land and Wales increased only 0.4, 
while for Germany to 1925 the male 
rate had increased 2.0 and the female 
rate had remained the same. The rate 
for Scotland had increased 1.0. But 
all the rates for these countries are 
decidedly lower than ours. 

Appendicitis affects every period of 
life. It only remains for me to add 
a brief table showing the distribution 
of deaths by ages for the year 1925. 


Deaths From ee, U. 8. Registra- 
tion Area, 1925 


Age Deaths Age Deaths 
Under 5 796 eee 2,436 
CS Rae 1,297 35-44 ..... 2,372 
i SY ee. 1,452 45-54 ..... .959 
| 581 55-64 ..... 1,418 
20-24 2.00% 1,336 65 and over 955 
TOS oss bas ses owen see aee 15,602 


In concluding the preceding observa- 
tions I may refer to a letter published 
in the SPECTATOR last year, giving com- 
ments of Dr. F. F. Lawrence of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on my appendicitis rec- 
ord for the preceding year. This letter 
published in full is an important con- 
tribution to the subject, confirming 
much that has been said in another 


- formed for appendicitis, 


part of this discussion as to the prob- 
able lack of qualifications on the part 
of many physicians: 

“Such studies as Dr. Hoffman has 
placed before you are very valuable, 
particularly to the well-trained and ex- 
perienced surgeon. A far more vital 
study of mortality of appendicitis is 
that which determines the mortality per 
100 patients, victims of_ appendicitis 
and its complications. There is un- 
doubtedly an increase in the mortal- 
ity and morbidity of operations per- 
and which 
one sentence in Dr. Deaver’s talk in 
Pittsburgh explains much of this, in 
which he says, ‘Another and in all re- 
spects the most important factor for 
the present high mortality is precipi- 
tated operations in the presence of 
peritonitis, and still another contribu- 
tory factor is not at once removing the 
appendix that has recovered from an 
acute attack.’ He might have added 
one more equally important, namely, 
not removing the appendical focus of 
the infection when attempting an 
operation. This latter I am convinced is 
responsible for a considerable percen- 
tage of mortality.” 


Lack of Statistics 


It is regrettable that for this coun- 
try we have no consolidated hospital 
statistics that afford a clear insight 
into the operative mortality from ap- 
pendicitis and the post-operative re- 
sults. Such a return is fortunately 
available for the Dominion of New 
Zealand, and the following statistics 
relate to the year 1927: 

The death rate from appendicitis in 
New Zealand in 1927 was 6.7 per 100,- 
000 of population, compared with a 
rate of 8.3 during 1918. During 1927 
the number of cases discharged on ac- 
count of appendicits from New Zea- 
land hospitals was 3910. Of this num- 
ber 73 died, equivalent to 1.8 per cent. 
The account includes a precise analysis 
of complications, giving a true pic- 
ture of the medical as well as the sur- 
gical situation. It is such data as this 
that are most urgently needed to clear- 
ly visualize the facts of a dishearten- 
ing situation, of profound interest to 
life insurance companies as well as 
to the public at large. The time can- 
not be far distant when appendicitis 
will demand the more urgent attention 
of the authorities and made a public 
health question of outstanding impor- 
tance. 
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A New Year Story 


By E. S. BANKs 


silvery tones of “Big Ben” strik- 
ing the midnight hour. As the 
last stroke died away, the air was filled 
with a bedlam of noises. Whistles 
shrilled, bells clanged, voices shouted, 
pistols were fired and rattles rattled. 

“Happy New Year,” said Mr. Any 
Body, taking the occasion to kiss his 
wife. They were standing on the porch 
of their home, watching some of their 
neighbors dance around the street, fill- 
ing the air with noise. 

“Let’s go in,” said his wife. “It’s 
too cold out here, and, besides, all that 
noise may wake up the children. Fur- 
thermore, while I don’t mind your 
kissing me, which is rare enough, 
goodness knows, I do mind your doing 
it in front of all these people.” 

Luckily, the children had not been 
awakened by the din outside. Mr. and 
Mrs. Any Body seated themselves at 
the kitchen table to seat a piece of 
herring, a symbol of good luck for the 
coming year. And, as people will, they 
talked of many things. Of the year 
just past and what had happened, and 
also they talked of the year to come 
and what they would do. 

Suddenly Mrs. Any Body gave a 
shriek. Mr. Any Body looked up and 
spied a small youngster, stark naked. 
He was a chubby youngster, with 
bright red cheeks and a pleasing smile. 

“Aren’t you afraid you'll catch cold 
without any clothes?” Mr. Any Body 
asked. 

“Land’s sakes, and where did you 
come from?” cried his wife. 

“Why, folks,” said the youngster, 
“don’t you know me? I’m the New 
Year, 1930. I heard you talking about 
me and thought I’d drop in and help 
you with your resolutions for me.” 

“That’s might kind of you, I’m 
sure,” answered Any Body, “but I 
guess my wife and I have about com- 
pleted our plans for the coming year.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“And have you planned about your 
insurance?” ‘ 

“Why,-no; we hadn’t talked about 
at.” 

“Well, let’s do it now. Mind if I 
bring a chair up to the table and sit 
down?” 


And, without waiting for an answer, 
1930 brought a chair up and sat down 
with them. 

“Mr. Any Body,” he said, “my 
time with you is rather short, so I’ll 
have to be quick, because there are 
hundreds of families like yours that I 


G sivery ton as from afar came the 
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still have to visit before I am done. 

“You have two children, a boy four 
and a girl three. Your home is worth 
$7,000, with a mortgage on it for 
$5,000. Now how much life insurance 
do you carry?” 

“Oh, I have plenty. 
dollars’ worth.” 

“Just about enough to pay for the 
undertaker and your hospital and doc- 
tor bills if you die. Now, your most 
important resolution for 1930 should 
be to take out enough life insurance. 
Let me ask you this—if you should 
pass away tonight, who would pay the 
mortgage on your home?” 

“Why—lI don’t know.” 

“No. And neither would your wife 
know. It’s been your ambition to 
have a home for your wife and chil- 
dren, yet you have done nothing to 
make that certain. What you want to 
do is to take a life insurance policy to 
guarantee the payment of that mort- 
gage. Cail it your mortgage policy if 
you want.” 

“Can you do that?” 

“Why, certainly. That, then, means 
that you want $5,000 more life insur- 
ance. You also want your two children 
to go to college, don’t you? Yes. Well, 
then you want a life insurance policy 
that will do just that. Make it in the 
form of a trust, if you want, with your 
bank as trustee. You can call it “My 
Children’s Education Policy.” And 
you mustn’t forget, either, that it will 
cost your wife just as much to live and 
to properly bring up your children as 
though you were alive. How is she 
going to do that? Why, life insurance, 
of course. Call that one the “Bread 
and Butter” policy. 

“You are earning $50 a week, so 


A thousand 





If you are unable to complete pay- 
ments, you receive a fair settlement 
of your equities. 

Should you be permanently dis- 
abled, you receive a definite income 
regularly, and your insurance is con- 
tinued without further payment. 

If financial accommodation is 
needed, your policy can be used to 
tide you over. 

Your beneficiary will receive in 
full the amount you have decided 
upon, no matter how few payments 
you have made. 





A mutual company re- 
turning annual divi- 
dends, and offering a 
policy for every need. 






In these days of stress Life Insurance 


is the Safest Investment 
Ideal Savings and Investment Plan for Average Person 
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you should invest at least $260 a year 
in insurance. 

“Your home is worth $7,000. Your 
furniture, clothing, etc., several thou- 
sand more. You carry a $1,000 fire 
insurance policy. You should have 
enough to cover you completely if your 
house burns down. And the premium 
is practically nothing. Let that be an- 
other motto for you for 1930—be com- 
pletely covered by insurance. 

“Then, too, you have quite a bit of 
jewelry, silverware, etc., in the house 
and you carry no burglary insurance. 
Suppose a burglar should come in the 
house some night? You need burglary 
insurance to protect you. 

“Well, I’ll have to leave you now. 
Happy New Year to you all.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mr. Any 
Body, “and I’m going to do it.” 

“Do what?” asked his wife. 

“Why, what 1930 was just telling 
us.” : 
“Nineteen Thirty! Why, you must 
be dreaming.” 

“Guess I was, but I’m going to do it 
just the same. And I’m going to do 
it now. There’s no better way of 
starting the New Year right. Wonder 
if that insurance agent will be home 
now?” 


On President’s Committee 


Appointment of E. L. Carpenter, of 
Minneapolis, as one of the 20 members 
of the executive committee of outstand- 
ing business and financial leaders to 
carry on President Hoover’s plan to 
promote business activity, was an- 
nounced last week by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the business survey con- 
ference held in Washington recently. 

Mr. Carpenter has been a director 
of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis since 1911. He is presi- 
dent of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 
Company Manufacturers’. 






If you live, you will receive the 
amount yourself. 

To thousands life insurance, used 
as a savings and investment plan, is 
giving financial independence. From 
the viewpoint of availability for 
every individual, safety and _ per- 
manent value, certainty of return, 
easily carried cost, and control by 
the investor,—it is a solid rock on 
which to build personal and family 
security. 
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Twenty-fourth Semi-Annual Statement of 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR., President SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. j. SHAW, Secretary 


Writes ORDINARY—INDUSTRIAL—GROUP—HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1929 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
rr $1,401,901.87 Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 
Real Estate Contracts of Sale .............. 394,731.58 CE nnins wichantinedtiunaioesienens $30,305,015.53 
SE ARNE ass Scat haesicesneesnesee 16,265,516.18 Reserve for Death Losses and Maturities in 
CNET AMIE on fai cic slow iow cstawas wasesieisiey sts 3,312,486.08 Process OF ACUStMent oo ccciccsccccscesces 417,656.00 
AE OT OE SS osc cincdccieeseevccceese 10,016,52249 “Reserve for: Taxes ....cccccciccccedcovesses 127,225.95 
OS Serpe a een 1,100,000.00 Miscellaneous Liabilities .................46- 230,235.32 . 
SANTI RRR ciniceiSuln pin siesae diesicle ocenines 1,315,998.53 Capital Stock ......... Stain aterare mantle $2,000,000 
i  . Certificates of Deposit .........ccccccccccees 14,494.77. Assigned Funds and Surplus.... 2,600,732.58 
Interest Due and Accrued .........cccecceee 582,949.56 Surplus Security to Policyholders............ 4,600,732.58 
| Deferred and Uncollected Premiums ......... 1,197,595.00 
| Pie MOC IONE nonce sc cnsevebceccccssicwe 78,669.32 
INE iva ceudccneverwenscnende $35,680,865.38 NN: SS. ov precvvecnensananoen $35,680,865.38 
GAINS MADE DURING SIX MONTHS OF 1929 
| Increase in insurance in Force, first half of 1929... ...... 6... cece eee ences $21,913,254.00 
1 Increase in Admitted Assets, first half of 1929... 0.0.0.0... cc eects 2,295,945.72 
| 
Insurance in Force June 30, 1929 Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
$568,557,042.00 $32,694,107.00 


Operates From Coast to Coast 
Canada to the Gulf, The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 
Gross Income Per Month Exceeds................... $1,350,000.00 





29th Annual Edition—Ready THE 


Fire Insurance Laws, American Guaranty Co. 
Taxes and Fees COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1929 - 1930 J. B. Coambs, President 


Revised according to 1929 Legislation, the 
new edition contains 725 pages of most useful 
information, treats of many additional sub- 
jects, and includes County and Municipal 
taxes and fees. 


PRICE $25 
NOW READY 
CASUALTY INSURANCE LAWS, 
| TAXES and FEES LIABILITY 
ee — COVERAGE AND 
cima ee AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Insurance Exchange 243 West 39th Stret || j|/ ‘AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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America Insures Itself 


Morris Pike Has Written a 
Fine Non-Technical Book 
on Life Insurance 


Will Soon Be Published 











It Describes the Diversified and 
Comprehensive Facilities 


Afforded to the Insured 


A new and interesting book relating 
to life insurance has been written by 
Morris Pike, and will shortly be. pub- 
lished by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
It is entitled, “America Insures Itself,” 
and deals with the subject of life in- 
surance in a non-technical and non- 
actuarial manner. 

After a brief sketch of the history, 
growth and development of life in- 
surance, Mr. Pike proceeds to set forth 
in a very readable and understandable 
way, the needs and purposes of such 
insurance. He shows the adaptability 
of such protection to the various cir- 
cumstances and responsibilities of life, 
and tells of the different forms of poli- 
cies by which life insurance is made 
to satisfy the particular needs of each 
purchaser. 

He then discusses the question as to 
what form of life insurance is best 
fitted to meet particular types of needs, 
and how much life insurance should be 
carried by the average individual. 

Annuities, group insurance and in- 
dustrial insurance, are given adequate 
attention, and then the policy contract, 
in its various phases, is treated, show- 
ing the reasons for and meaning of 
the various provisions customarily con- 
tained in policy forms. 


Disability Discussed 


Total and permanent disability bene- 
fits and additional accidental death 
benefits (double indemnity) are given 
considerable attention, as these are 
features which have proved most at- 
tractive in connection with the advan- 
tages of the life insurance contract 
proper. Provisions in miscellaneous 
policy forms are also described. 

The disposition of the proceeds of 
the policy after the death of the in- 
sured is given attention, and the im- 
portance of having the policy made 
out so as to properly meet the desires 
and needs of the insured and his bene- 
ficiaries is stressed. The important 
subject of life insurance trusts is also 
considered in its current form. 

An interesting chapter is that which 
generally describes the selection and 
underwriting of life insurance risks, 
dealing, as it does with the principal 
hazards and how they are avoided. An- 
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other important subject covered is how 
the courts view the life insurance con- 
tract. There is very little litigation in 
connection with life insurance policies, 
but this book well sets forth typical 
circumstances which might defeat the 
purposes of the insured. 

State supervision as a safeguard to 
the policyholder is given due con- 
sideration, and it is shown that such 
supervision has been helpful in placing 
life insurance policies in the forefront 
of safe investments. Taxation is 
shown to be unduly high, being far in 
excess of that which is required to 
provide for proper supervision of the 
insurance business. 


Qualifications of the Author 


Morris Pike is exceptionally well 
qualified by education and experience 
for the authorship of such a book as 
“America Insures Itself.” He was 
graduated from the College of the City 
of New York with a degree of B. S., 
cum laude, and took post graduate 
courses at New York University and 
Columbia University in mathematics 
and pedagogy. After a course cover- 
ing four years at St. Johns College 
School of Law, Brooklyn, the degree of 
LL.B. was conferred upon him. Mr. 
Pike, is a member of the New York 
Bar. 

He taught mathematics in Brooklyn 
high schools, and turned from that to 
become an actuarial student and clerk 
with the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, under its then actuary, Henry 
Moir. From 1919 to 1927, Mr. Pike 
was an examiner for the New York 
State Insurance Department, and his 
experience in that post covered all 
phases of the insurance business, in- 
cluding life, casualty and fire, from 
the viewpoint of an examiner in the 
field and as a member of the Rating 
Bureau at the New York City office of 
the State Insurance Department. From 
1927 to 1929, he was actuary and office 
manager of the Judea Life Insurance 
Company, and in October last became 
actuary for the Unity Life & Accident 
Insurance Association of Syracuse. 

Mr. Pike is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, an associate member of the 
Actuarial Society of America and an 
associate member of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 

One of the outstanding previous 
writings of Mr. Pike is a paper en- 
titled “Some Aspects of the Compul- 
sory Automobile Liability Movement,” 
which he read before the Casualty 
Actuarial Society in 1923, and which 
is believed to have been the first such 
contribution upon the important sub- 
ject named. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that Mr. Pike is thoroughly qualified 
to write such a book as “America In- 
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sures Itself.” The book is one which 
should be read by every life insurance 
agent and every layman who carries 
any considerable amount of insurance, 
or who needs or is likely to need a 
liberal amount of such protection. An’ 
agent who has a client who carries a 
considerable line of life insurance but 
who ought to have more, would do well 
to present his client with a copy of 
“America Insures Itself,” in order to 
awaken renewed interest and lead him 
to amplify his protection and meet all 
his needs therefor. Similarly it would 
undoubtedly be of assistance to an 
agent for him to supply a copy of this 
book to each prospect with whom he is 
negotiating in the hope of closing him 
for a large line of insurance. 

Because of the special treatment ac- 
corded to such matters as the legal 
aspects of the life insurance, the trust 
aspects, and the medical selection prac- 
tices, this book also makes a particular 
appeal to professional men. 

“America Insures Itself” will be 
issued within the next two months and 
will sell at $3 per copy. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability con- 
tracts available today. A full line 
of non-cancellable, non-medical and 
other attractive policies. 


Some good territories may be had 
in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and California. 


Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal con- 
tracts to producers. : 


INCOME GUARANTY 
COMPANY 
Income Building 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Stock Company, Authorized Capital, 


? ° 


Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON 


Life Insurance 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 



















NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ORGANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 meee $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President EAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 






Y le 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 





MECHANICS INSURANCE Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 






ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t. A. H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t. WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ a+ ogee $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Presiden NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,71244 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
























































$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 













NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V. *Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel + BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, a “ae K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 







JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E. “G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 














$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
c. WwW. FEIGENSPAN President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mer. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE co. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 





















a 10 Park Place PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
* CLARK, M ned Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
onthe CANADIAN DEPARTMENT yw, vith E"E"FOLER ssacer 
. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, a Ass’t M 
JAMES SMITH wile FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE i Ltd., JOHN R. COONEY 
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FireSurvey UnderWay 
in Boston 











Committee Investigating 
Unreasonably High Fire 
Insurance Rates 





1927 Fire Record Studied 





City’s Fire Protection Facilities 
and Laws Relating to Fires 
Being Studied 


Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols of Boston 
announced last week that the commit- 
tee, headed by Felix Vorenberg, which 
he appointed to study fire insurance 
rates in Boston, would shortly make 
public its report. The report, he an- 
nounced, has been prepared by the 
committee as the result of an exten- 
sive investigation, in which the com- 
mittee was assisted by The Albert Rus- 
sel Erskine Bureau of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Miller McClintock, director, 
and the Field Engineering Department 
of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, Horatio Bond, engineer. 

Mr. Vorenberg, chairman of the com- 
mittee, announced that the committee 
would hold a meeting again within the 
next two weeks to formally present the 
report to Mayor Nichols. While the 
conclusions of the report are not to 
be available until it is formally pre- 
sented, Mayor Nichols has secured the 
committee’s consent to the publication 
of certain facts regarding the survey, 
which is said to be the first of its kind 
ever undertaken by an American muni- 
cipality. 

The Mayor’s Committee on Fire In- 
surance Rates was appointed to investi- 
gate the factors responsible for what 
Mayor Nichols declared to be unrea- 
sonably high fire insurance costs in 
Boston. Dr. Miller McClintock, who 
had just completed a study of traffic 
conditions in Boston, was retained by 
the committee to organize a survey to 
study the problem of fire waste and 
insurance rates in the city. Dr. Mc- 
Clintock associated with himself a staff 
of experienced engineers and consul- 
tants and with the cooperation of 
Chairman Vorenberg and the members 
of his committee prepared the report 
which is shortly to be available. 
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Superintendent Conway Issues 
Ruling on Reporting Covers 


Albert Conway, superintendent of in- 
surance for New York, advises that 
many complaints have been received 
from casualty companies to the effect 
that fire and marine companies have 
been issuing all risk inland marine 
policies covering securities while in 
transit by assured’s messengers which 
policies include among others, hold-up 
and fidelity coverages. 

This matter has been referred to the 
counsel of the department and he has 
advised that these latter coverages are 
not permitted within the writing power 
of companies as defined under Section 
150 of the Insurance Law. 





The Illinois Insurance Department 
has licensed the Retailers Mutual 
Credit Insurance Company of Chicago 
to.write credit insurance. 








The survey staff, in obtaining the 
facts on which the committee has based 
its recommendations, has subjected the 
Boston fire problem to a microscopic 
analysis. The facts and figures are 
presented in the 300 page report in over 
150 tables, charts and _ illustrations. 
Fire insurance rating practices have 
been investigated in detail, schedules 
used for rating thoroughly analyzed, 
and figures secured showing the total 
amounts collected by the insurance 
companies in premiums and_ the 
amounts paid back to Boston policy 
holders for indemnity on.fires. The 
local studies have been further checked 
by securing typical rates applying to 
common types of buildings and occu- 
pancies in the comparable large cities 
of New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. 

Emphasis has been placed on the 
local fire waste, as the preliminary 
studies by the committee had demon- 
strated the importance of this factor. 
What there is to burn in Boston is de- 
scribed by maps showing building con- 
struction by types and character in 
every part of the city. This was sup- 
plemented by field inspections of 
blocks typical of the general construc- 
tion of any one district. Frank Bur- 
ton, a leading consulting engineer on 
building laws, and for many years 
head of the Building Department of 
Detroit, was retained to analyze from 
the fresh and unbiased viewpoint of the 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Supt. Conway Upheld 
by Higher Court 





Attorneys of Directors of 


Russian Companies 
Denied Fees 





Court's Action a Precedent 





Foreign Claimants to Get No 
Part of Funds Until Russian 
Government Is Recog- 
nized by U. S. 


Albert Conway, State Superintendent 
of Insurance, again was successful re- 
cently in the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, First Department, 
when he was sustained in his fight to 
preserve the funds belonging to five 
United States branches of Russian fire 
insurance companies which are being 
held by Mr. Conway for the benefit of 
foreign creditors, policyholders and 
stockholders, during the non-recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government by the 
Government of the United States. The 
decision handed down by the Appellate 
Division involved a claim for $23,860, 
but the decision will act as a precedent 
in a number of simiiar cases involving 
over $100,000. 

The case decided related to the Rus- 
sian Reinsurance Company of Petro- 
grad, Russia, several directors of 
which, when the Czar’s Government 
fell, fled to Paris, France,-and retained 
American counsel on a contingent re- 
tainer to recover for the refugee di- 
rectors the American assets. The State 
Superintendent of Insurance refused to 
allow the assets to be transferred to 
the refugee directors at Paris, France, 
and upon application to the Supreme 
Court was directed to take possession 
of the funds and hold them for the 
benefit of creditors, policyholders and 
stockholders wherever they might be 
situated. 

Superintendent Conway contended 
that the services of the American at- 
torneys could not be paid because they 
were retained by the refugee directors 
upon a contingent fee contract con- 
ditional upon the success of procuring 
the release of the funds and their 
transmission to the refugee directors 
in Paris, France. 
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Underwriters Study New Skyscraper 


Hazards in 


Manhattan 


Herbert E. Maxson Outlines Problems Connected with 
Such Buildings in the Course of Construction 
and Fires at Extraordinary Heights 


HE present competitive building of 

lofty skyscrapers in Greater New 
York, and particularly on Manhattan 
Island, is being given careful study by 
fire insuring companies, according to 
Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the Continental Insurance Company in 
charge of the New York City Depart- 
ment. 

This is due to several costly fires 
that have occurred in such structures 
while in course of erection, and to the 
possibility that there will be fires break- 
ing out at heights where extinguish- 
ment will be difficult. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Maxson, “sky- 
scrapers are not structurally flammable, 
but the wooden desks, chairs, cabinets, 
tables and partitions they usually con- 
tain are readily burnable and can pro- 
duce sufficient heat to cause considerable 
damage. 

“Under exposure to such heat, walls, 
ceiling and valuable contents are cer- 
tain to be marred or destroyed, as the 
fires that have taken place in sky- 
scrapers have clearly demonstrated. 

“If the practice of using only metal 
furniture and partitions in high build- 
ings became general, the likelihood of 
serious fires gaining headway many 
stories above ground, would be greatly 
diminished. 

“The competition in the erection of 
high buildings,” he went on, “dates 
back over twenty years, but the peak 
attained by the Woolworth structure, 
completed in 1911, was so startling that 
no serious effort was made to equal 
or exceed it for about fifteen years, 
although the general tendency was to 
increase average heights and floor 
areas. 

“About twenty years ago the aver- 
age height of the more altitudinous fire- 
resisting structures was only ten 
stories, or some 120 ft. The average 
height of such building completed dur- 
ing the past five years has been close 
to twenty-five stories. 

“A survey reveals that at present 
there are in Manhattan below 120th 
Street, over 2000 buildings exceeding 
ten stories in height; there are 1850 
between ten and twenty stories, 159 
between twenty and thirty stories in 
height, 32 having between thirty and 
forty stories, six having between forty 
and fifty, seven with more than fifty, 
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and three with more than sixty stories 
above ground. About half of all the 
buildings in New York City below 120th 
Street that are in excess of ten stories, 
have been erected within the past de- 
cade. 


“The structural changes already 
made and taking place in the mid-town 
office section of Manhattan appear 
destined to give fire underwriters 
greater concern than the changes in 
other areas, chiefly because of the ex- 
treme heights and the fairly close 
grouping of high, costly buildings on 
narrow streets across which flames 
might travel in case of fire breaking 
out. 


“In the Grand Central section there 
are many tall buildings completed, or 
in course of construction, that are 
nested together in a comparatively con- 
gested area and separated by rather 
narrow streets. The values at risk 
are indicated by the fact that these 
buildings range in cost from $4,000,000 
to $16,000,000. Adding the worth of 
the contents of these skyscrapers, when 
occupied, will raise the values by many 
more millions. 

“Relative to the danger of fire 
spreading in these skyscrapers, the 
weak link has been the standpipe pro- 
tection, because it is, of course, im- 
possible for fire department water 
towers to throw effective streams above 
the tenth floor, from the outside. In 
the Sherry-Netherlands Hotel fire, and 
in other instances, it was revealed that 
several lengths of the local fire depart- 
ment hose collapsed under the tremen- 
dous pressures necessary to force 
water through the standpipes to the 
topmost floors, and that there is need 
locally for a stronger hose to make con- 
nections between fire department 
pumpers and standpipe systems in lofty 
structures. 

“In regard to water tanks and pumps 
for fire fighting purposes, the situation 
calls for strict adherence to depart- 
mental regulations. 


“Furthermore, such tanks and pumps 
should be installed and put into com- 
mission as soon as practicable during 
construction to safeguard the plethora 
of wood, excelsior and other combustible 
materials exposed to ignition from sala- 
manders; open fires, plumbers’ torches, 
smoking and other hazards.” 








American Eagle Fire Elects 
Directors 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards, of the insurance companies 
comprising the “America Fore’? group 
has announced the election to the board 
of directors of the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company, of W. S. Gray, 
Jr., vice-president of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co., and Thomas 
Williams. Mr. Williams is a director 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., the Niagara 
and Maryland Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, and is a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Sturm also announced the elec- 
tion as director of the First American 
Fire Insurance Co., of Bernard M. 
Culver and William F. Dooley, both of 
whom are vice-presidents of The Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. and the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


Pennsylvania Federation Plans 
Dinner-Meetings 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—A series of 
fifteen county dinner-meetings by the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
will get under way on Jan. 10 with an 
Insurance Day of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery counties at Norristown. 

Other meetings are planned for 
York, Somerset, Lancaster, Berks, Leb- 
anon, Northampton, Schuylkill, Chester, 
Washington, Beaver, Westmoreland, 
Fayette, Allegheny and Butler counties. 

The Norristown dinner-meeting, 
which will be held at the Valley Forge 
Hotel, has a double committee, one 
from Bucks county and one from Mont- 
gomery county. 

Joseph D’Andrade, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life at Norristown, 
will be the toastmaster. 

The program includes the following 
addresses: 

Adjustment of a Fire Loss by Percy 
W. Clark, assistant secretary, Insurance 
Company of North America; Life In- 
surance Trust Estates by William W. 
Deacon, associate counsel, Penn Mutual 
Life; and Compulsory Automobile In- 
surance by Robert R. Dearden, Jr., 
editor of the United States Review. 


Aetna (Fire) Promotes Two 


Two changes in the western depart- 
ment of the Aetna Insurance Company 
were announced today. Ralph H. Learn 
has been called from the Ohio field 
and promoted to the position of agency 
supervisor, and Philip F. Conley will 
succeed Mr. Learn as special agent in 
Ohio. 

Mr. Learn is a native of Stillwell, 
Indiana. His entire business life has 
been spent in insurance circles. 
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Western Underwriters Association ®*4?S NEW A 


Is Launched 


New Organization Includes Union Companies and 


a Large Percentage of Western Insurance 
Bureau Members 


By RaLpH REED WOLFE 


Anyone who wanted to see a goodly 
percentage of the fire insurance world 
of the United States pass by should 
have beeen at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel lobby last Friday. The chief 
executives of the companies affiliated 
with the Union in the West and a large 
number of those representing the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau were there in an 
all-day session. The result, as several 
of those present stated, marked the 
beginning of a new era in fire insur- 
ance and not a few applied the term 
“epochal” to the affair. 

Out of the meeting came a new as- 
sociation, the Western Underwriters 
Organization, its membership composed 
of the companies affiliated with the 
Union in the West and the following 
which were affiliated with the Bureau: 

Agricultural Insurance Co., Water- 
town, N. Y. 

American Insurance Co., Newark. 

Empire State Insurance Co., Wa- 
tertown, N. Y. 

Columbia Insurance Co., Dayton. 

Boston Insurance Co., Boston. 

Old Colony Insurance Co., Boston. 

Camden Fire Ins. Association, Cam- 
den. 

Crum & Forster Group-United States 
Fire, North River, Richmond, United 
States Merchants and Shippers, New 
York State Fire, Union of Buffalo, 
British American, Western of Toronto, 
City of Sunbury, Allemannia, United 
American, Metropolitan-Hibernia of 
Chicago, Wheeling Fire. 

Farmers Fire Insurance Co., York, 
Pa. 

Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

National Union Fire Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Birmingham Fire Insurance Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

American Founders Fire Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee. 

Reliable Fire Insurance Co., Dayton. 

Rhode Island Insurance Co., Provi- 
dence. 

Guaranty Fire Insurance Co., Provi- 
dence. e 

Merchants Insurance Co., Providence. 

Union Fire Insurance Co., Paris. 

Security Insurance Company of New 
Haven, New Haven. 


East and West Insurance Co., New - 


Haven. 
The new fire underwriters associa- 
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tion began functioning yesterday, but 
the sufficient time will be given to the 
companies which will have to readjust 
their agency arrangements. A special 
meeting of the Bureau company repre- 
sentatives was held on Friday and a 
committee was appointed to arrange 
for the discontinuance of their Bureau 
relations in an orderly fashion. This 
committee was composed of Walter D. 
Williams, secretary, Security Insurance 
Co., New Haven; F. M. Gund, Crum & 
Forster; Charles N. Gorham, Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., Newark; B. L. 
Hewett, Boston Insurance Co., Boston, 
and one other member to be selected 
by these four. 

The officers elected to head the new 
organization are C. R. Street of the 
Great American, president; George C. 
Long of the Phoenix of Hartford, and 
Walter D. Williams, Security of New 
Haven, vice-presidents, and Charles F. 
Thomas, secretary. 

President Street was instructed to 
appoint a special committee to modern- 
ize and revise the present rules which 
are very similar to those which in the 
past have been enforced in Western 
territory both by the Union and the 
Bureau organizations. This committee 
will report to the annual meeting of 
the Western Underwriters Association 
which will be held next April. 

The new organization voted to place 
frame mercantile buildings in the 25 
per cent commission class, which was 
the only change of any importance 
adopted in its new rules at the Friday 
meeting. A governing committee to 
consist of ten members in addition to 
the president and the two vice-presi- 
dents as ex-officio members, will be ap- 
pointed by President Street. 

The meeting on Friday lasted from 
10 o’clock in the morning until nearly 
4 o’clock in the afternoon and even 
luncheon hardly disturbed its proce- 
dure since that was held in the same 
room where the conference was in ses- 
sion. Those present were very em- 
phatic in asserting that the whole pro- 
ceedings were marked by a remarkable 
spirit of good feeling and that the new 
organization was formed with a unani- 
mous expression of the belief that it 
would prove a most excellent solution 
of the major problems that have been 
before the fire companies in the western 
territory. Not a single resolution 
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C. R. Street 


presented received a dissenting vote. 

Under the new organization the com- 
panies already affiliated with it will ap- 
parently write more than 85 per cent 
of the fire and lightning premiums of 
the stock companies in what is termed 
Union territory. 

The Union, it is stated, will continue 
to carry on as an organization, but it 
will cease to be a governing body. As 
to the future of the Bureau the fre- 
quent statements attributed to Presi- 
dent Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s of 
Newark, that the Bureau would con- 
tinue even if all other companies should 
leave it except the Firemen’s group, 
would indicate that there is at least 
no immediate prospect that it will not 
continue as formerly. 


Travelers Fire Promotes 
Cornelius O’Donnell 


Cornelius O’Donnell, an underwrit- 
er in the Marine Department of the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company for 
more than a year, has been appointed 
a special agent of the company, with 
headquarters in The Travelers, 55 
John Street branch office, New York. 
As a special agent for the company in 
the Greater New York territory, Mr. 
O’Donnell will specialize in Inland 
Marine lines. 





Insurance Exchange Elects 
Alexis Coquillard 

Alexis Coquillard was reelected presi- 
dent of the South Bend (Ind.) In- 
surance Exchange at the recent an- 
nual meeting. The election marked the 
fifth time he has been named head of 
the exchange. 
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T. E. Braniff Company’s 
Texas Operations 





Will Represent Export Insurance 
Company in Lone Star State; 
Offices in Dallas and Houston 


T. E. Braniff, head of the large 
general agency in Oklahoma City that 
bears his name, has just returned from 
an extensive trip through Texas where 
he has been effecting plans for the 
operation of the T. E. Braniff Com- 
pany in that State in 1930. 

Beginning January 1, the company 
assumed the management in Texas of 
the Export Insurance Company of New 
York. Through its connection with one 
of the largest cotton brokers in the 
world located at Houston, the Export 
is in a position to do a fine business 
in Texas, particularly in lines incident 
to the growing, manufacturing and 
shipping of cotton products. The 
Braniff company will also represent 
the Export in Arkansas. 

At Houston, Tex., a T. E. Braniff 
Company office has been opened in 
charge of E. P. Littlejohn who has 
been a local and special agent in Texas 
for many years. This office will be a 
service center for agents and brokers 
in and around Houston. The business 
will continue to be reported to Okla- 
homa City as heretofore. 

The Fred P. Roeder Agency of Dal- 
las has been purchased and began 
operating, as of January 1, as a T. E. 
Braniff Company office. J. P. Moon 
remains as manager of the office and 
H. D. Lemmon continues as special 
agent in that territory. The purpose 
of the office is to make available to 
the agents and brokers in Dallas the 
service and facilities of the Braniff 
organization. 

The T. E. Braniff Company now 
represents in Texas the following com- 
panies: Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp., Ltd.; American Employers’ 
Insurance Company, Boston; Employ- 
ers’ Fire Insurance Company, Boston; 
Lumbermen’s Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia and the Export Insurance 
Company of New York. 


Travelers Fire Enters Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Dec. 30. — The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford has been licensed to transact 
in Canada the business of fire, inland 
transportation, sprinkler leakage, tor- 
nado, explosion, automobile, aircraft 
and insurance against intentional or 
other damage to, or loss of, property of 
any kind, real or personal. Hon. 
George G. Foster, of Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed the company’s 
Canadian chief agent. 
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Western Insurance Bureau to 
Meet in Washington 


A special meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau will be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
at 11 o’clock, Wednesday morning. 
Saturday was selected because of there 
being so many other meetings in 
January that it seemed impractical to 
find any other suitable week day. 
Especial interest attaches to this meet- 
ing because of the action of the union 
and representatives of the bureau in 
forming a new fire governing organiza- 
tion, the Western Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, at Philadelphia last Friday. 


Kentucky Now Has an Insurance 
Commissioner 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 30.—Having 
been without an insurance commis- 
sioner since April 1 of this year, 
Kentucky’s insurance department is 
headed by Bush W. Allin of Harrods- 
burg, Ky., who has taken the oath of 
office to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Shelton M. Saufley of 
Richmond, who is connected with the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Louisville, Ky. He was sworn 
in last week, and during the vacancy 
the business of the department has 
been supervised by Arch Pulliam of 
Bardstown, Ky., deputy insurance com- 
missioner. Allin is a member of the 
Harrodsburg School Board, member of 
the Pendennis Club of Louisville, Ky., 
of the Harrodsburg Rotary Club, is a 
Mason and Oddfellow, a banker, busi- 
ness executive, and president of the 
Burley Tobacco Cooperative Growers 
Association of Kentucky. He has been 
in the insurance business for a number 
of years, and is a graduate from the 
law school of Centre College. Mr. 
Allin accepted the appointment imme- 
diately after Saufley’s resignation, and 
then it was disclosed to him that no 
person owning stock in an insurance 
company could assume the duties: of 
the office and his delay in taking the 
oath of office has been due to his en- 
deavor to dispose of his insurance stock 
to a fair advantage. 


Underwriters and Brokers, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 30.—Arti- 
cles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State in Indian- 
apolis by the Underwriters and Brok- 
ers, Inc., of Marion, Ind. The corpo- 
ration has an initial capital stock of 
500 shares having no par value, and is 
formed to act as general agent for fire, 
casualty, and life insurance companies. 
The first board of directors is com- 
posed of Boucher R. Wright, H. E. 
Sellers, and John O. Campbell. 





Indiana Insurance Day 





To Be Held at Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 21—J. A. Bawden, 
General Chairman 


James A. Bawden, State agent for 
the American (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany of New Jersey, is general chair- 
man of the seventh annual Indiana 
Insurance Day to be held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel in Indianapolis, Ind., Tues- 
day, January 21, 1930. The insurance 
Day idea, now adopted by many States, 
originated in Indiana in 1924 and the 
event, from an insurance standpoint, 
at least, is of national importance, 
attracting many insurance officials and 
agents from numerous other States. 

The convention is sponsored by the 
Insurance Federation of Indiana, but 
it is participated in by nine other in- 
surance associations representative of 
all branches of the insurance business 
as follows: Indianapolis Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Association, Indiana Associa- 
tion of Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies, Indiana Casualty Adjust- 
ers’ Association, Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents, Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Indiana, 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of In- 
diana, Indiana Field Club, Indiana 
State Fire Prevention Association. 

Mr. Bawden is a pioneer of the fire 
prevention movement in Indiana. The 
Insurance Federation states that he has 
addressed approximately 200,000 school 
children in the rural districts of In- 
diana on this subject. He has been 
closely affiliated with the Insurance 
Federation in Indiana since its reor- 
ganization in 1922. He has resided in 
Indianapolis for the past twenty years 
and has held his present position for 
the past ten years. Prior to that he 
was Special Agent in Indiana for the 
National Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford. At this time he is first vice- 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Indiana and is mentioned promi- 
nently as a strong candidate for the 
presidency of the Federation next year. 
He is a former president of the In- 
diana State Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion and is now chairman of the speak- 
ers Committee of that association. He 
is also a former president of the Indi- 
ana Field Club 


Hugh H. Love & Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 30.—Arti- 
cles of incorporation have been filed 
with the Secretary of State of Indiana 
by the Hugh H. Love & Company, Inc., 
with a principal place of business 
in Indianapolis. The corporation is 
formed “to operate and conduct a gen- 
eral brokerage insurance business.” 
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Consolidation of Michigan 
Agencies 





Three Well Known Concerns 
Joining With Capital of 
$100,000 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Dec. 30.—Incor- 
poration papers have been filed with 
the Secretary of State at Lansing for 
the agency of haddock, Winter, 
Mulder, and Alberts, an organization 
that consolidates three of western 
Michigan’s strongest and best-known 
agencies. The new corporation has an 
authorized capitalization of $100,000 
plus 15,000 additional shares of no. par 
stock. Merger of the agencies, those 
of G. C. Chaddock, Fred L, Winter and 
Roy E. Alberts, becomes effective Jan. 
1, when the new firm will open its 
offices in the Hackley Union National 
Bank building. 

All of the agencies concerned in the 
merger are old and well established. 
Mr. Chaddock’s was founded in 1864 
by H. J. Pemberton, and it has since 
been operated by Samuel Stevens, 
McCracken Brothers, and R. H. Minty. 
Mr. Chaddock, who is one of the best- 
known insurance men in Michigan, 
having been active in association cir- 
cles for years, came into control of the 
agency in 1912 with the death of Mr. 
Minty. Later, in 1920, he incorpo- 
rated the business. 

The Winter agency was established 
in 1880 by Max Lange. Mr. Winter, 
who was president of the State Asso- 
ciation for two terms ending this fall, 
became associated with Mr. Lange and 
purchased this business. His agency 
was incorporated in 1920, also the 
Alberts agency began business in 1915 
as a co-partnership of Alberts and 
Holthe. Mr. Alberts continued the 
business alone after his partner’s 
death. 

Officers of the consolidated agency 
are as follows: Mr. Chaddock, presi- 
dent; Mr. Winter and Mr. Alberts, 
vice-presidents; L. H. Powrie, secre- 
tary; C. D. R. Mulder, treasurer; J. J. 
Hoekenga, assistant secretary; F. C. 
Kampenga, assistant treasurer. It was 
disclosed that Mr. Powrie, Mr. Hoe- 
kenga and Mr. Kampenga will have 
charge of the automobile and casualty 
lines and the dwelling division of the 
fire business. 


Specialization Trend 


In a statement announcing the con- 
solidation, officers of the new company 
stated the belief that a new trend 
toward specialization is appearing in 
the agency field, and to meet this de- 
mand for expert service a large or- 
ganization is necessary. 
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American of Newark 
Appointments 


The American Insurance Company of 
Newark announces the opening of a 
Rocky Mountain Department at Denver, 
Colo., on Jan. 1. The new department 
will represent the three fire companies 
of the American Group—The American 
of Newark, The Columbia of Dayton 
and the Dixie of Greensboro—for the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. It will also represent the 
Columbia for Utah. 

John L. Reams is manager and W. T. 
Christopher, assistant manager, with 
Carl Richter as special agent. Their 
headquarters will be rooms 915-919 
Central Savings Bank Building. 

Mr. Reams, formerly with the 
Scottish Union and National, is very 
well known in that section, having 
been active in the business of those 
States for twenty-one years. He started 
in the insurance business in January, 
1909, in the office of the Mountain 
States Inspection Bureau at Denver 
under Manager Burns, and _ served 
there as an engineer for nearly four 
years. 








Boston Fire Survey 
(Concluded from page 29) 


outsider, the effect of Boston’s building 
laws on building construction here. 

Boston’s fire record has been ana- 
lyzed in detail, and its record compared 
to those of the dozen largest cities of 
the country. The 65,000 fires and 
alarms which occurred in the 10 years 
1918 to 1927 inclusive have been tabu- 
lated and classified, the 7332 fires in 
the single year of 1927 being studied in 
detail. This has been supplemented by 
the study of all the obtainable details 
of every fire in the five years 1923- 
1927 in which the loss exceeded $15,- 
000. These fires account for approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of all of the fire 
losses in Boston. Another detailed 
analysis has been made of 952 fires in 
the five years 1924-1928 in the high 
valued properties equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers. 

Analysis of all fires in buildings has 
been made to show the general type of 
building or occupancy, its construction 
and protection. Losses have been clas- 
sified by specific occupancies, and ac- 
cording to the part of the city in which 
the fire occurred. These studies have 
been the most productive of important 
facts as they showed that certain 
classes of business and certain districts 
of the city are responsible for a dis- 
proportionate amount of the city’s 
losses which must be shared by busi- 
ness men and citizens generally as they 
are distributed through the medium of 
insurance costs. 
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Fewer Forest Fires in 


Michigan 


Improved Methods Help to Over- 
come Additional Hazards 
Caused by Drouth 


LANSING, MicH., Dec. 30.—A new 
record for low fire loss in Michigan’s 
wooded areas was established during 
the past season in the face of the most 
adverse conditions the conservation 
department’s fire-fighting force had 
had to contend with in a decade, an- 
nual report of the division, just com- 
pleted, discloses. 

Because of long-continued drouth 
during the latter part of the summer, 
the hazards were greatly multiplied 
and nearly double as many fires were 
recorded as during the 1928 season. 
Despite this fact the area burned over 
was smaller than ever before in his- 
tory and the actual monetary damage 
was probably less than ever before. 
The acreage burned over was slightly 
less than 50,000, an average of 20.8 
acres to each fire, as compared with 51 
acres per fire last year. Little valu- 
able timber was affected by the fires, 
nearly half of the acreage being grass 
lands while the remainder was, for the 
most part, slashings and _ second 
growth. 

Michigan has a very large wooded 
area and hazards have increased within 
recent years since tourist traffic has 
penetrated the upper part of the State 
in greater volume than in the earlier 
days of bad roads. The fire-fighting 
division of the conservation depart- 
ment, however, has modernized its 
methods, perfected an organization 
almost as efficient as a city fire dapart- 
ment. Thus losses have been dimin- 
ished within recent years while haz- 
ards were steadily increasing. Modern 
machinery, including light chemical 
trucks and tractors, extension of fire 
lines and erection of more fire towers, 
have perfected facilities for reporting 
and immediately extinguishing fires. 
The State’s methods were under study 
during the past year by the Federal 
Government forest fire division, par- 
ticularly an experimental tract where 
fire-fighting methods were tested. H. J. 
Andrews, who has been head of the 
State division, has recently resigned to 
take up work with the Federal forestry 
division but his organization is ex- 
pected to carry on his policies in the 
future. 

Carelessness with tobacco caused the 
largest number of woods fires, the de- 
partment’s 1929 statistics show, this 
origin having been assigned to 940 of 
the 2394 fires reported. Burning of 
brush caused 355 fires and railroads 
320. The remainder were attributed to 
lightning, incendiarism and campfires. 
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Guarantee of Trustworthiness 


PRESENT Fidelity Bonds as guarantees of 
trustworthiness. 


THE RIGHT employee is always proud to be 
bonded and every employer is glad to be 
financially protected from the peculations of 
a dishonest employee. 

COMMONWEALTH’S Fidelity Bonds offer 
agents a splendid opportunity to ‘‘cash in” in 
a field that has scarcely been scratched. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 
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FEDERAL SURETY COMPANY 


W. L. TAYLOR 
President 


Home Office: Davenport, Iowa 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 


of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
HORACE R. WEMPLE, Presidene 


TOTAL ASSETS $2,154,292.71 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacifie Coast Department 


114 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 
172 W. Jacksen Boulevard 
Chicago. Illinois 
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Conway Issues Report on 
Norske Lloyd 





Remaining Surplus of $700,000 to 
Be Remitted to Norwegian 
Crown Receiver 


Operation of the New York Insur- 
ance Laws in the field of National and 
international law is shown in the re- 
port of Albert Conway, State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, covering prog- 
ress made in the liquidation of the 
United States Branch of the Norske 
Lloyd Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
Oslo, Norway. 

After having paid all U. S. cred- 
itors and policyholders 100 per cent, 
with interest, on their claims, there re- 
mains a surplus of $700,000 which will 
be remitted by Mr. Conway to the 
Honorable Thor Haavind, Norwegian 
Crown Receiver of the Norske Lloyd 
Insurance Company, at Oslo, Norway, 
as soon as the Supreme Court of New 
York approves the report just an- 
nounced by Superintendent Conway. 
In February of this year Superinten- 
dent Conway remitted a surplus of 
$831,267 to the Norwegian Crown Re- 
ceiver, which with the additional sur- 
plus just declared will yield to the 
parent corporation in Norway, after 
paying all United States policyholders 
and creditors 100 per centum, with in- 
terest, a surplus of $1,531,267. 

The report just signed by Superin- 
tendent Conway shows that the Liqui- 
dation Bureau in addition to increas- 
ing the assets by the excess of income 
over the expenses of liquidation in the 
sum of $399,674.04, has developed and 
collected $377,502.80 more _ salvage 
than appeared on the books of the 
United States Branch when the De- 
partment took possession on May 3, 
1922. The total amount of salvage and 
additional assets collected by the De- 
partment up to November 30, 1929, 
amounts to $455,882.08. 

The total expenses of liquidation 
amount to only 7.314 of the assets re- 
ceived by the New York liquidator. 


Two New Entries into Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 30.—Two 
additional concerns have qualified to 
write fire and marine insurance in Ala- 
bama. They are Merchants Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, with Allen 
S. Glover of Birmingham as State 
agent, and the Sussex Fire Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., with M. D. 
Smith of Birmingham as State agent. 


San FRANcisco, CaL.—Weekly luncheon 
meetings are now being held by the San 
Francisco Pond of the Blue Goose, present 
arrangements calling for a meeting each 
Monday at the Commercial Club. 
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“TLong-Service” Medals for 
Niagara Employees 


As a member of the “America Fore” 
group of insurance companies, the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co. is now 
presenting long-service medals of gold 
to employees and officials who have 
been with the company for twenty-five 
years or longer. 

Ernest Sturm, Chairman of the 
Board of the Niagara and of the other 
companies, has just had forwarded 
medals to five members of the Boston 
office of the Niagara, including Clifford 
H. Rice, manager; George W. Hart, 
assistant manager; and Herbert H. 
Plummer, special agent. 

In awarding the medals, Mr. Sturm 
wrote to the recipients welcoming them 
into the organization’s “Old Guard,” 
and expressing his appreciation of 
their many years of faithful service. 


Indiana Fire Losses 


Indiana fire losses increased during 
the last fiscal year $1,182,504 as com- 
pared to 1928, according to the annual 
report of Alfred E. Hogston, Indiana 
State fire marshal. Total losses for 
1929 amounted to $8,026,767. The 
greatest losses were in the rural dis- 
tricts and the unincorporated towns. 
Hogston suggested the purchase of fire 
apparatus by rural townships to com- 
bat that loss. He pointed out that the 
purchase price soon would be saved in 
decreased insurance rates and losses. 
He also showed that the network of 
improved roads in the State made rural 
fire protection highly practical. 

Sparks caused the greatest number 
of fires in residences, which lead the 
list in number of fires. He urged the 
universal use in all communities of 
fireproof roofs. 


35: 
Earl W. Thomas Now with 


Southern Fire 





Has Been Affiliated with the 
Queen for Past 19 Years 
as Missouri State Agent 


Earl W. Thomas, since 1910 Missouri 
State agent for the Queen Insurance 
Company with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo., resigned, effective on Jan. 
1, in order to become assistant man- 
ager of the Western Department of 
the Southern Fire Insurance Company 
of New York. 

The Southern Fire in securing the 
services of Thomas has added material 
strength to the organization of its 
Western Department of which Harry 
Yates is manager. Thomas, who is 
from a well known insurance family, 
being a brother of John N. Thomas, 
vice-president of the Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation and of Charles F. Thomas, sec- 
retary of the Union, has had consider- 
able experience during the past twenty- 
five years and is well grounded in all 
phases of the fire insurance business. 

Born in Oxford, Ind., Thomas re- 
ceived his early schooling in the Hoosier 
State, graduating from the University 
of Indiana, class of 1904. His first 
insurance position was with the 
Phoenix of Brooklyn in their Chicago 
office. Later he went into the field, 
travelling successfully Colorado, Texas 
and Arkansas. In 1910 he moved to 
St. Louis as State agent for the Queen. 
He has held that position since that 
time. 

In St. Louis Mr. Thomas has been 
active in fire insurance affairs. He was 
president of the Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau in 1919 and 1920 and chairman of 
the executive committee of that organ- 
ization in 1924 and 1925. He has 
served as Most Loyal Gander of the 
St. Louis Pond of the Blue Goose. 
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THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 





The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 


LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? 








‘Yorkshire’ is rather an ancient name in insur- 
ance annals—to the Yorkshire Group old associa- 
tions—sound and proven underwritin 
assets and assure stability—but in 

new ideas—and despite my hoary beard I find my- 
self in hearty accord with the keen interest of our 
agents in the ‘live wire’ service of our State and 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 


methods are 
e Field it is 


Agents.” 


WN) Wrighiaw 


Field Correspondent 


Home Office 
12 Gold Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 






CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 








Admitted Assets December 31, 1928 $814,837.00 
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General Offices: 
Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health I Cc ial and Industrial 


Perseverance and Producer’s 
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Special Monthly Premium Plan. 






















Grow with This Progressive Company 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 





Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


Crcaso in i pone to anion veaP en its regular stupen- 
ous activities of commerce and industry is now preparing 
A PROGRESSIVE forthe great events of 1933, the centennial celebration of its 
birth, and the second Chicago World’s Fair. 1933 will also 
be an anniversary forthe Illinois Life. Forty years going and 
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ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
COMPANY 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Illinois Life Building CHICAGO 
Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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Hudson Casualty Will 
Readjust Capital 


Provision to Provide for 
Increased Volume of 
Written Business 








Negotiations Under Way 





Will Issue One $10 for Each 
Three Shares of $5 Par 
to Reduce 


Readjustment of its capital has been 
announced by the Hudson Casualty 
Company of Jersey City, N. J. The 
move was made to provide for the in- 
creased volume of business written by 
the carrier. 

The Hudson’s capital stock, amount- 
ing to 210,000 of $5 par value or a 
total of $1,050,000, has been called in, 
and for each three shares of $5 par 
there will be issued one share of $10 
par. This will reduce the outstanding 
capital of $1,050,000 to $700,000 and 
will add $350,000 to the surplus ac- 
count. Negotiations are now under 
way, the plan having been approved 
by the stockholders of the company. 

The Hudson Casualty has been in 
business since July, 1921, and the 
major portion of its business was au- 
tomobile liability. Its premium wri- 
tings last year were over $700,000, 
while this year they exceed $1,400,000. 
This rapid expansion has required the 
setting up of larger reserves, and it is 
to better balance the account. that the 
capital readjustment was authorized. 


Pacific Indemnity Has Surplus 
Increase 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 29.—A sur- 
plus increase of $193,813, a dividend 
payment of $135,000 to stockholders, 
and the setting up of additional re- 
serves of $750,563 are revealed in the 
financial statement of the Pacific In- 
demnity for the ten-month period end- 
ing November 1, according to announce- 
ment of M. R. Johnson, vice-president 
and general manager for the company 
at Los Angeles. 
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Hamilton Mutual Auto in 
Massachusetts 





New Company Will Relieve 
Difficulty in Securing Com- 
pulsory Auto Policies 


Boston, Dec. 28.—The Hamilton 
Mutual Auto Cacualty Corporation of 
New York, a concern specializing in 
the writing of taxicab insurance, was 
given permission by Insurance Com- 
missioner Merton L. Brown, yesterday, 
to conduct its business in Massachu- 
setts. 

As taxicab companies have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing compulsory insurance policies since 
the insurance act was passed three 
years ago, Commissioner Brown said 
last night that the new company would 
do much to relieve the situation in Mas- 
sachusetts. The company, he said, had 
been recommended to him by the New 
York State Insurance Commissioner as 
having an excellent record in that State 
over a period of five years. 

The Thomas Black Insurance Com- 
pany of 40 Broad Street, declared last 
night it had received exclusive rights 
to handle the Hamilton company’s 
business in Massachusetts. 

The company reports to the local 
insurance department admitted assets 
of $788,575; liabilities of $590,146, and 
a net surplus of $188,429. 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity Enters 
California 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December. — 
Licensing of the Ohio Farmers Indem- 
nity Company to do business in Cali- 
fornia has been announced by Fred 
A. Spear, president of the Harris & 
Spear, general agency, in Los Angeles, 
who is handling the company’s affairs 
in this State. The company is the 
casualty running mate of the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company of LeRoy, 
Ohio, and was only organized last July. 
It began business with a capital of 
$200,000 and a like amount of surplus. 
The parent company was organized in 
1848 and at the present time has assets 
of nearly $6,000,000, including a net 
surplus of approximately $2,000,000. 


Equitable Head Buys 
Mayflower Carriers 





Will Reinsure Business in 
Equitable Casualty and 
Surety 


Third Buyin December 








Chairman of Mayflower Board 
and President of Newark Firms 
on Directorate of Equitable 


Stock control of the Mayflower 
Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany and the Mayflower Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, both of 
Newark, N. J., was last week pur- 
chased by Harold Spielberg, chairman 
of the board of the Equitable Casualty 
and Surety Company, New York. This 
makes, the third company purchased 
by Mr. Spielberg during the month, 
he having only recently acquired con- 
trol of the Capital City Surety Com- 
pany of New York. 


J. L. Mee Negotiates 


With the approval of the New Jer- 
sey Department of Insurance, the busi- 
ness of the Mayflower companies will 
be reinsured with the Equitable Casu- 
alty and Surety Company. 

As in the case of the Capital City 
Surety purchase, negotiations in the 
Mayflower deal were carried out under 
the direction of John L. Mee, president 
of the Equitable. Arrangements for 
the reinsurance of the Mayflowers’ 
business are being worked out by 
Robert J. Malloy, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Equitable. 

The Mayflower Fidelity and Casualty 
Company wrote a general liability busi- 
ness besides a good volume of automo- 
bile business, including liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision risks. 

Samuel M. Hollander, chairman of 
the board and general counsel, and S. 
J. Steiner, president of the Mayflower 
companies, will be added to the board 
of directors of the Equitable Casualty 
and Surety Company. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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‘“‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


fT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOR?” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 
course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


by reading it! 


RUSH COUPON——>> 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 

Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


' 
' THE INSURANCE FIELD ; 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ' 
' Enclosed is one dollar. Send | 
| Cluff’s new book to me. ' 
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North American Title 
Firm Liquidated 





Debts,of New York Guaran- 
tee Company to Be 
Paid in Full 





Conway Closes Deal 





Title Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia to Assume Outstanding 
Contingent Liability 


Liquidation of the North American 
Title Guarantee Company of New York 
will be completed within four months 
and two days and its debts paid in 
full, according to a report signed last 
week by New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Albert Conway. 
The report shows that the company’s 
entire contingent liability of $18,336,- 
508.52 on all outstanding policies will 
be satisfied in that short space of time. 

The North American with offices for- 
merly located at 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, besides a local busi- 
ness, operated in 18 States. 

Through an arrangement made by 
the State Superintendent the Title In- 
surance Company of Richmond, Va., 
one of the largest title guarantee in- 
surance and credit companies doing 
business in the national field will as- 
sume the entire contingent liability of 
the North American if the Supreme 
Court approves the arrangement and 
authorizes a contract of reinsurance. 

President E. D. Schumacher, vice- 
president and General Counsel, Beverly 
H. Davis and vice-president John C. 
Easley of the Virginia Company were 
in New York last week to complete the 
deal by Christmas Eve. 

Superintendent Conway reports that 
the assets on hand on Dec. 18, 1929, 
were $360,875.11 and that in addition 
to the contingent liabilities, the claims 


filed amount to $409,403.44, of which.. 


$21,272.40 are allowed as valid and 
$388,181.04 he finds are invalid debts 
and are disallowed. 

The report shows that part of the 
securities deposited in the “guaranty 
fund,” which is impaired, have been 
pledged with two banks to secure al- 
leged loans. The details are not given 
but Superintendent Conway says the 
details will be stated in a subsequent 
report or withheld to await other court 
action or proceeding. 

The North American Title Guaranty 
Company was organized under Section 
170 of Article V of the Insurance Law 
of New York and commenced business 
in May, 1927, with a capital and sur- 
plus of $191,625.53, of which $153,- 
300.43 was capital. On September 29, 
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Motor Transit Mutual 
Receiver Asked 





Chicago Company Is Insolvent, 
Petition Charges; Operated 
by Receiver in Kentucky 


A petition for the Federal court in 
Indianapolis to appoint a receiver for 
the Motor Transit Mutual Insurance 
Company of Chicago, has been filed in 
Indianapolis by the Consolidated Coach 
Company of Lexington, Ky., and six 
other Kentucky motor bus operators. 
The complaint alleges that the insur- 
ance company is insolvent and that the 
interests of approximately fifty Indiana 
policyholders are endangered. The 
company is indebted more than $250,- 
000 for claims and losses and already 
is being operated by a receiver in Ken- 
tucky, it is charged. 





Accidents in Homes 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 28.—Burns, scalds 
and explosions are responsible for six 
per cent of accidental deaths in the 
homes, according to statistics of the 
Baltimore Safety Council. 

Matches, gas stoves and scalding 
water are responsible for more fatali- 
ties to children than all other causes 
combined, the report says. 





General Agency Formed 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 8.—The Baltimore 
Franklin Corporation, Munsey Build- 
ing, has been incorporated under the 
State laws of Maryland, to conduct a 
general insurance agency and adjust- 
ment bureau. Harry S. Herman, 
Albert H. Blum and J. Yale Gordon, all 
of this city, are the incorporators. 





1927, the stockholders voted to increase 
the capital to $1,000,000. When Ex- 
aminer Morris Finkelstone, of the New 
York Insurance Department, examined 
the company in April, 1929, he reported 
to Superintendent Conway that the 
paid in capital assets were impaired 
to the extent of $121,177.85. Several 
attempts were made by individual 
stockholders, committees of  stock- 
holders and others to refinance or re- 
organize the company. After every 
reasonable opportunity was extended 
by Mr. Conway liquidation was found 
to be necessary. 

The business and affairs of the com- 
pany were turned over to the Liquida- 
tion Bureau and a speedy adjustment 
of its affairs has resulted in preserving 
its depleted assets for the policyholders, 
creditors and stockholders. Under the 
management of the Liquidation Bureau 
the assets have been increased by the 
excess of income over the expenses of 
liquidation, amounting to $2,600.39. 


39 
Employers’ Liability 
Golden Jubilee 


Contest Program for First 
Six Months of 1930 
Is Announced 








Winners Go to Europe 





Will Have Bon Voyage Party 
in Boston; American-London 
Representatives Compete 


Edward C. Stone, United States 
manager of The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., in a 
letter to his agents states that the 
year 1930, the Golden Jubilee Year 


of The Employers, will be cele- 
brated both in this country and 
abroad. Contests will be conducted 


during the first six months of 1930, 
fifty winners to be the guests of the 
London officials at the festivities across 
the water. As president of the two 
subsidiary companies, The Employers’ 
Fire Insurance Company and the 
American Employers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, he has announced to the agents 
of those companies that representatives 
of The Employers’ Fire and the Ameri- 
can will be invited to Boston for a 
convention and Bon Voyage celebra- 
tion to be given in honor of the win- 
ners in the contests to be conducted by 
the parent company. 

Mr. Stone points out that not only is 
1930 the Golden Jubilee Year for The 
Employers’ Liability, but that it is also 
the fiftieth anniversary of liability in- 
surance. Employers’ liability insur- 
ance, from which The Employers’ took 
its name, was the first form of liability 
insurance and was also the foundation 
for automobile, general liability, public 
liability and the many other forms 
which today are sold by all the com- 
panies in the casualty business and are 
purchased by millions of people 
throughout the world. 

The various contests which will be 
conducted among the United States 
members of The Employers’ Liability 
family will include not only contests 
for general agents, branch managers 
and producers, but also contests for 
claim departments, payroll auditors, 
engineering departments, and even the 
rank and file of clerks and similar 
employees in the Boston office and 
throughout the field. 


The State of Alabama has called on 
the Maryland Casualty Co., bondsman 
for E. C. Suttle, tax collector of Bibb 
County, for $31,667.06, the amount 
which is alleged due the State. Sut- 
tle committed suicide shortly after his 
books were audited by State exami- 
ners. 
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20 Years of Progress 


July 1 marked the end of a 20 year period of 
progressive operation for the B. M. A. Without 
boasting, but with pardonable pride, we call atten- 
tion to the fact that during that span we have 
established a record of: 












"More Life Insurance in force— 
More Accident and Health Insurance in 
force— 


More benefits paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries 










than any other stock or old line 
company of equal age in existence. 





BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE Co. 
W. T. Grant, President 


More than $19,000,000.00 in Benefits Paid 
More than $75,000,000.00 of Life Insurance in Force 


(Organized to include life in 1920) 


























INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
INorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE Co. 
208 S. LaSalle St. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Insurance Company of Maryland 





Forty-five One of the Leading Legal Reserve Indus- 
Years of trial Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Faithful Companies in America. Reliable agents 
Service wanted in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware and the District of Columbia. 


[=] B. LEO TALLEY, Pres. Centre St. & Park Ave. 


CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Sec’y. | BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NSS Be a “Co-operator” and Prosper 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


An Immediate Fund 
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For the man who connects with ‘“‘The Company 
of Co-operation’’-—there is placed at his disposal 
a fund of tested. and proven sales aids, prospect 
leads, personal sales helps in the fleld. Success 
is most certain where home office co-operation gets 
results in the field—and where these results are 
always appreciated in the home office. 
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THRIFT PROGRESS 


In speaking of the progress of the life insurance busi- 
ness, before the twenty-third annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, our President, 
Mr. John R. Hardin, chairman of the convention, said 
in part: 

“Even more striking is the fact that this year’s new 
purchases will be double the aggregate amount of in- 
surance in force on all lives at the beginning of this 
century. May we not regard this as a true index to this 
century’s thrift progress?” 


Thrift progress will be furthered by 
National Thrift Week, 















THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 




























| for INDIANA 


GENERAL AGENTS and 
DISTRICT AGENTS 





APPLY 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 


William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
















FRANKLIN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


123 William Street, New York 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 

AUTOMOBILE LIABIITY H 
TRADERS PROTECTIVE BOND | 
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Analysis of Accident 
Claims Interesting 





Auto Not Listed as Cause 
for Greatest Number of 
Accidents 





Home . Mishaps Numerous 





Transportation Accidents Repre- 
sent but 2.9 Per Cent of 
Total Aetna Claims 5; 

An analysis of statistics recently 
compiled by the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company brings out some interesting 
facts concerning the relative impor- 
tance of accident causes. The percen- 
tages given on the accompanying table 
are based both on the number of acci- 
dent claims settled and the amounts 
paid during the period 1922 to 1928 in- 
clusive. 

Although the automobile is not listed 
as having caused the greatest number 
of accidents, it should be pointed out 
that many of the claims included under 
the heading “Pedestrian” can be at- 
tributed to the automobile. Also, it 
should be noted that 28.6 per cent of 
all the money paid by the company for 
personal accidents during the period 
covered was paid for accidents involv- 
ing automobiles. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that the automobile beyond 
any question was the heaviest single 
contributor to Aetna’s bill for personal 
accidents. 

Nearly one fourth of all the claims 
paid were for accidents that occurred 
in buildings other than private homes, 
but such accidents were not nearly so 
costly, as the total amount Aetna paid 
for accidents that happened in build- 
ings was only a little more than half 
the amount paid for automobile acci- 
dents. 

The home does not begin to be so 
safe a place as it is usually supposed 
to be. Many will be surprised to learn 
that 18 per cent of the accidents suf- 
fered by Aetna policyholders happened 
in homes. This is based on both fatal 
and non-fatal accidents. Home acci- 
dents arise from a multitude of causes, 
chief among which are -falls and burns. 

Not all accidents are work acci- 
dents. A surprisingly large number 
of them happen while people are at 
play. 14.1 per cent of the claims paid 
by the Aetna Life for accidents were 
paid for recreation or sports mishaps 
involving nearly every form of amuse- 
ment. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the total 
number of claims paid for transporta- 
tion accidents, which the average per- 
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Receiver for Mississippi Life 
and Casualty 





Former Treasurer Serving 10- 
Year Term for Defalcation; 
Agent Under Charges 

Louis Halam, Jackson, Miss., attor- 
ney, has been appointed receiver for 
the Mississippi Life and Casualty In- 
surance Company on petition of a ma- 
jority of the stockholders, and Ben 
Lowry, State Insurance Commissioner. 

The company will be liquidated ac- 
cording to an order from Chancellor 
J. V. Stricker. Stockholders were given 
thirty days in which to recognize the 
company and to make good the deficit 
in capital brought about by the de- 
falcation of L. C. Cadenhead, former 
general manager, and A. J. Oubre, 
treasurer. They failed to do so and 
thus the company dies a-borning. 
Cadenhead is free, indictment against 
him having beeen nol-prossed because 
of a flaw in drawing it up. Oubre is 
serving a ten-year term in the Mis- 
sissippi penitentiary. 


Carter Special Iowa Agent for 
Union Indemnity 

Wm. J. Carter, Jr., formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer of Wm. J. Carter 
& Son, Inc., of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, is now 
special agent for the Union Indemnity 
Company and its affiliated companies. 
Mr. Carter will be located at Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa, and will travel the Northwest 
section of the State of Iowa. Mr. Car- 
ter has been in the insurance business 
with his father for a number of. years 
and has had considerable experience 
with all casualty and surety lines. 








son would expect to be very large, 
represents only 2.9 per cent of the total 
number of claims paid. These include 
railroad, trolley and bus accidents. 

Indirectly, of course, all accidents 
can be traced to a single cause—care- 
lessness, inattention or _ inefficiency. 
This country has the reputation of 
being the most careless people in the 
world, and carelessness is a very ex- 
pensive habit. 

The analysis of accident claims paid 
by the Aetna Life from 1922 to 1928 
inclusive, follows: 


Percentage Percentage 
of Number of Amounts 
Kind of Accident of claims Paid 
In Buildings ... 22.6 15.0 
Automobile .... 21.4 28.6 
Home Accidents 18.0 * 13.4 
Sports and 
Recreation ... 14.1 14.6 
Pedestrian ..... 12:2 13.1 
Transportation . 2.9 6.5 
Miscellaneous .. 8.8 8.8 
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Surety Companies Hit 
by Marine Offices 





Laws Prevent Them from 
Meeting Competition of 
Fire Companies 





Appeal to Supt. Conway 





Question Legality of Policies 
Written by Commercial Union 
on Messenger Risks 


No little consternation has _ been 
caused in the ranks of surety under- 
writers, and particularly those com- 
panies which are active in brokers’ 
and bankers’ blanket bond covers, 
through the recent activities of some 
of the marine departments of fire in- 
surance companies in issuing all form 
cover forms of insurance on securities 
in transit by messengers. The right 
of the marine departments to issue 
such covers has been questioned by the 
surety underwriters, and in one in- 
stance, that issued by the marine 
branch of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Company, the matter has been 
laid before the Superintendent of In- 


surance for determination of the 
legality. 
The Commercial Union’s marine 


branch form covers securities while in 
transit by the assured’s messengers, 
but excluding securities in transit 
from the office of the assured to post 
office for dispatch by registered mail. 
The insurance under this form is 
against all risks and attaches as soon 
as the securities are taken by the 
messenger at the place of dispatch and 
continues until delivery by the mes- 
senger or, if not delivered, until re- 
turned to the sender. The cover is 
for up to the amount designated in 
the policy on each and every loss. 

Surety companies have been finding 
difficulty in meeting the competition, 
as marine insurance and the operations 
under Section 150 have been specifically 
exempted from the operations of all 
retrictive laws, nor are marine depart- 
ments under any regulatory laws as 
to rate discrimination while brokers 
or agents placing such marine forms 
are not affected by rebate laws. 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 28.—Austin J. Lilly, 
general counsel for the Maryland 
Casualty Company, reviewed compul- 
sory automobile insurance effective in 
many States at the monthly meeting of 
the Casualty and Surety Club of Bal- 
timore this week. Columbus O’Donnell 
Lee, president of the club, presided. 
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The Publications of the 
U. B. P. 


Cover a Variety of a 
Important Fields a * 


Metal Trades 
The Iron Age 
Hardware Trade 
Hardware Age 
Hardware Age Catalog 
Textile 
Dry Goods Economist 
National Dry Goods Reporter and Drygoods- 











man 

National Dry Goods Reporter Wholesale 
Shoes and Hostery 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Hosiery Age 
Jewelry & Optical 

Jewelers’ Circular 

Optical Journal 

Jewelers’ Circular Buyers Directory 
Automotive 

Automotive Industries 

Automobile Trade Journal and Motor Age 

Motor World Wholesale 

Commercial Car Journal and Operation & 

Maintenance 

Automotive Industrial Red Book 

Chilton Catalog & Directory 

Chilton Aero Directory and Catalog 
Oil 

Oil Field Engineering 

Petroleum Register 

Allen’s Superintendents Hand Book 
Toys 

Toy World 
Plumbing & Heating 

Sanitary & Heating Age 
Warehousing 

Distribution & Warehousing 
Insurance 

The Spectator 


























United Business Publishers, Inc. 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
; OFFICERS: 
A. C. Pearson, Chairman C. A. Musselman, Vice-Pres. 


F. J. Frank, Pres. Arnold L. Davis, Sec’y F. C. Stevens, Treas. | 
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90,000 Sales Managers 
Must Not Go Wrong 


The shift in the country’s business affairs is going 
to put an unusual burden on Sales Managers for 
1930. This burden is by no means an unbearable 
one. But it will mean that the Sales Manager will 
have to use every last ounce of effort to wind up with 
success at the end of the year. 


Sales Managers throughout the country—50,000 of 
them—are going to win by using their experience. 
plus information obtained from reliable sources. 
Much of this information will come from the trade 
papers. Much of it will come through the editorial 
pages of publications controlled by the United Busi- 
ness Publishers, Inc. 


It is quite natural for one, when seeking experience, 
to turn to sources that have proved helpful in the 
past. In this way thousands of Sales Managers will 
turn to U. B. P. publications for guidance—for 
they have learned as part of their experience, that 
whatever the field served, the information is authen- 
tic—the product of the best thinking in each indi- 
vidual field. 


During such periods of closer-than-ever scrutiny, 
advertising in the editorially accepted business 
papers becomes even more valuable than ever. 
Hence, any advertiser directing his message to any 
of the fields served by the U. B. P. will find unusually 
profitable reaction to his advertising in the U. B. P. 
publications during 1930. 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
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Southern Surety Opens 
District Offices 





To Direct Midwest Activities 
from Des Moines Branch; 
D. F. Brown, Manager 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 1. — Be- 
ginning today, the Southern Surety 
company of New York, formerly located 
in Des Moines, but now having its gen- 
eral offices in St. Louis, will open dis- 
trict offices in this city, from which to 
direct its activities in four midwestern 
States, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and North Dakota. 

Dan F. Brown of Omaha, manager 
for the company in Nebraska and South 
Dakota, will come to Des Moines to take 
charge of the district office. 

Mr. Brown has been manager at 
Omaha since establishment of the 
branch office there ten years ago. The 
Omaha office is to be continued for ad- 
ministration of operations in Nebraska 
and Fred Ochsenbein will be placed in 
charge. 

General offices of the Southern 
Surety’s accident and health depart- 
ment which are now located in the city 
will be continued and the new offices 
will be conducted separately from this 
division. 


November Accidents in 
Baltimore Run High 





Forty-four Firms Had No Mis- 
haps; Seventy-six Companies 
Compete in Contest 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 30.—Although last 
month was the worst accident month 
for 1929, in point of numbers killed 
and injured, 44 Baltimore firms had 
no accidents, according to Holger Jen- 
sen, of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, chairman of the commercial 
vehicles committee of the Baltimore 
Safety Council. These companies 
operated fleets ranging from 5 to 30 
trucks. 

The information gathered is the re- 
sult of an inter-fleet contest conducted 
by the council, in which 76 companies 
participated. The report shows an im- 
provement for last month over the like 
period of 1928. 

Industrial accidents have showed a 
marked decrease in November, accord- 
ing to the Safety Council. 

Seventy-four industrial plants em- 
ploying about 35,000 workers reported 
32 fewer lost-time accidents during the 
month than in October, according to 
figures compiled by John P. Rost- 
meyer, director of the council. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


Insurance Loss Ratio 
Shows No Plague 





“Slight Colds” Is Only Evi- 
dence of Reported 
“Flu Epidemic” 





Is Good Health Year 





Unusually Peculiar Weather 
Results in Large Number 
of “Ailing Workers” 


Large business houses, among them 
several home offices of insurance com- 
panies, report that the unusually pe- 
culiar weather of recent weeks has re- 
sulted in a large number of their em- 
ployees being laid up with sickness. 
In some cases the percentage of ailing 
workers is placed at sixty per cent. 

However, health underwriters, when 
questioned whether this epidemic of 
sickness was being reflected in the 
health loss ratio, said that they were 
not aware of any such situation. The 
illnesses, they declared, either were 
slight colds or else sufficient time had 
not elapsed for claims to have been 
filed with resulting reflection in the 
loss ratio. They were all rather opti- 
mistic that the “epidemic,” if it was 
such, was one only of slight colds. 

One finds, on talking to accident and 
health underwriters, that, as far as 
the commercial business goes, 1929 will 
turn out to be a pretty good year in 
health insurance. The flu epidemic at 
the start of the year in some cases 
proved a bad beginning but the ex- 
perience improved as the year went 
on and, unless the last week of the 
year brings in a flock of health losses, 
the companies will experience one of 
the best years for quite some time in 
health insurance. 

The accident insurance picture, how- 
ever, is not quite as bright. The year 
just coming to a close has witnessed an 
unusually large number of automobile 
accidents. Naturally, this has been re- 
flected in the loss ratio. However, the 
commercial business, despite this con- 
dition, is expected to show a rather 
good experience for the year. 

Turning to industrial accident and 
health insurance, one finds a rather 
pessimistic view. The industrial health 
business for 1929 never did quite re- 
éover from the flu epidemic of the first 
three months of 1929 and one is told 
by one of the large companies that “this 
year is one of the worst in our ex- 
perience.” 

Not only is the industrial health ratio 
large but the industrial accident busi- 
nes$ is just as bad. 





Aetna Life Man Goes to 
Maryland Casualty 





J. F. Comerford, Former Field 
Supervisor of Hartford Carrier, 
Is Tulsa, Okla., Manager 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 28.—J. F. Comer- 
ford, formerly assistant field super- 
visor of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, has been named manager of 
the Tulsa branch office of the Maryland 
Casualty Company. He will have 
charge of the entire State with the 
exception of Oklahoma City and 
County, which will contine to be repre- 
sented by the T. E. Braniff Company. 

Mr. Comerford has been connected 
with the Aetna Company since 1919 
when he joined the Newark, N. J., of- 
fice as special agent. Three years later 
he was placed in charge of developing 
new territory and transferred to the 
home office where he remained until re- 
signing to accept the position with the 
Maryland. 


1929 a Profitable Year for 
Pacific Fire 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 28.—Total 
premiums written by the Pacific Amer- 
ican Fire of Los Angeles during the 
past year—the company’s first year of 
operations—amounted to $899,741, ae- 
cording to a report issued this week by 
D. W. Pierce, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Of the gross writings 
the company retained $409,759 and re- 
insured the balance of $489,982. Dur- 
ing the same period assets were in- 
creased from $4,000,000 to $4,809,326. 


Standard Surety Appoints 


Adams Insurance Service, Inc., of 510 
Finance Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed general casualty agents 
for the Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company of New York. 

Carl Adams, president of the service, 
is also a director of the Ohio State Life 
Company. H. Payton former Cleveland 
agency owner is manager of the casu- 
alty department. 


Phoenix Indemnity Change 


Willard S. Oldreive, New England 
general agent of the Phoenix Indem- 
nity, announces the appointment of 
Carroll B. Cleveland, formerly agency 
manager of the Eastern Casualty of 
Boston, as manager of the health and 
accident department for New England 
with headquarters at the Boston of- 
fice, 33 Broad St., Boston. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Liability Receiver 





Bad Risks and Uncollected Pre- 
miums Blamed for Com- 
pany’s Condition 


Boston, Dec. 28—After he had 
granted an injunction preventing the 
Massachusetts Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company from continuing in busi- 
ness, Justice Field of the Supreme 
Court yesterday appointed Henry F. 
Hurlburt, Jr., of Wellesley, receiver of 
the property and effects of the com- 
pany. The receiver was directed to file 
a bond of $100,000. 

The injunction was granted at the 
request of State Insurance Commis- 
sioner Merton L. Brown, who was rep- 
resented during the court proceedings 
by Asst. Atty. Gen. Roger Clapp. 

Mr. Hurlburt will wind up the busi- 
ness and affairs of the corporation and 
will file within 21 days in the office of 
the clerk of the Supreme Court an in- 
ventory of all property of the corpo- 
ration, together with a list of creditors. 

The company has 10,000 policyhold- 
ers and a deficit estimated at $288,000 
of which $100,000 is represented by 
uncollected premiums, 

In commenting on the affairs of 
the company, Insurance Commissioner 
Brown said that the investigation 
made by his examiners indicated that 
the condition of the company was due 
to bad risks and uncollected premiums. 

Business done by the company in 
Boston, Revere, Chelsea and the other 
nearby communities brought about a 
situation whereby its surplus funds be- 
came depleted because for every claim 
entered the company was required to 
set asidee a reserve from its surplus. 

The company, it is understood, was 
hard hit by its taxi-cab business. Many 
owners of cabs being unable or unwill- 
ing to pay their premiums asked for 
extensions of time from the company, 
with the result that the business in the 
cases in question became a hazardous 
one. 

It was pointed out, however, by Com- 
missioner Brown that the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and other small com- 
panies which have been closed up by 
the State went into business prior to 
1927, previous to the enactment of a 
law under the provisions of which a 
company could start in business with- 
out any paid-in premiums. 

Commissioner Brown pointed out 
that the public will be more strongly 
protected if the Legislature enacts the 
law proposed by him requiring the 
companies to have a surplus of $100,- 
000 over all liabilities and to keep the 
surplus at that figure at all times, on 
penalty of losing their licenses. 
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Policyholders will be able to use their 
automobile plates until January 1, as 
under the law the State Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles cannot suspend them 
until five days after notice of the court 
action has been served on him. 

Commissioner Brown said no insur- 
ance for 1930 has been written by the 
company. 

The officers of the company are John 
J. Burns, president; Thomas J. Brown, 
treasurer; Walter B. Smith, secretary; 
Edmund V. Maloney, assistant treas- 
urer, and John W. Lorance, counsel. 
The company was organized in 1927. 

It was stated that the company 
agreed to allow the issuance of the in- 
junction without contest. In this con- 
nection Commissioner Brown said that 
earlier this year examination of the 
books had shown that the company was 
operating at a deficit, and, at the order 
of the commissioner, those in charge 
put additional funds into the company’s 
treasury. 


Svensk Forsakrings Orsbok, 1929 


The Swedish Insurance Yearbook for 
1929 has been issued by H. Durling and 
S. Stjernstrém, Postfack 7043, Stock- 
holm. It contains the 1928 income, 
disbursements and balance sheets of 
the Swedish insurance companies of 
various classes, together with statistical 
tables showing the business transac- 
tions and financial standing of the re- 
spective companies, with totals, by dif- 
ferent items of their statements. This 
excellent reference work contains 400 
pages, and will be found useful by 
underwriters interested in Swedish in- 
surance or insurance companies. 











Able and conscientious agents 
whose aim is to build a last- 
ing business appreciate the cus- 
|| tomer-satisfying service of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BONDING and INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


| T. J. FALVEY, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 





Sia, 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and Casualty Insurance 























Federal Auto Assn. 
Restrains Receiver 





W ould Hold Collection of Assess- 
ments and All Legal 
Proceedings 


A petition of intervention to restrain 
the receiver of the Federal Automobile 
Insurance Association from collecting 
any more assessments and from insti- 
tuting legal proceedings to collect the 
assessments which have not been paid, 
has been filed in Superior Court in 
Indianapolis by a group of former sub- 
scribers of the Indianapolis reciprocal 
company which went into the hands of 
a receiver several months ago. The 
petition was filed by Charles E. Smith, 
former agent of the Company who at 
one time faced a. charge of contempt 
of court for advising his customers not 
to pay the assessments. He now is 
under a restraining order preventing 
him from advising his customers in any 
manner concerning their relations with 
the receiver of the company. 

Granting of the plea would halt col- 
lection of assessments of one full addi- 
tional premium from policyholders for 
the years 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 and 
would require an accounting by the re- 
ceiver of all assets taken over by him 
from the defunct company. The move 
is considered a retaliatory move on the 
part of Smith against the receiver. 


How to Get Out of a Rut 


Eugene Jordan, manager of the 
Philadelphia agency of the Sun Life 
of Canada, has evolved what he believes 
to be the greatest cure—and best 
medicine—for managers and general 
agents who get into a rut or wonder 
why business has suddenly become bad. 
It is this: ¥ 

Simply stick your hand into your files, 
pick out a bunch of prospects and go 
cut and canvass them for life insurance. 

“You may strike some poor pros- 
pects,” explains Mr. Jordan, “and you 
may be rather rusty in the first two or 
three interviews. But then you’ll get 
warmed up and by the time you get 
back to the office, you’ll be full of pep 
and new ideas and soon business is 
picking up again.” 


Plans for Insurance Day 


Plans are being perfected for In- 
surance Day to be held in Indianapolis 
Jan. 21 under the auspices of the In- 
diana Federation of Insurance Men, 
composed of every insurance organiza- 
tion in the State. The day is the high- 
light of insurance organization work 
during the year and several hundred 
attend each year. 
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“The New Fire Has Come!” 


The Aztecs of old Mexico believed that at the end of a 
definite period of years the world would come to an end. 
They did not profess to know when that event would 
occur. If it should not come at the end of this period, 
then perhaps it would come at the end of the next simi- 
lar period. And so when the end of a period was near 
they extinguished their hearthfires and all other fires 
and journeyed to the great sacred mountain, on whose 
top was the temple of their gods. 
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Then when the last minute of the period had passed, 
the priests took from the altars and distributed the new 
fire to the people. Carrying it in earthen and copper 
vessels they forthwith started their homeward journey, 
over the hills, through the valleys, across plains and 
rivers, crying joyfully as they went, ‘““The new fire has 
come! The new fire has come!” 


To us moderns the new fire of life comes at New Year’s. 
To all in the fraternity the PENN MUTUAL expresses 
the wish that the new fire of this wondrous life insur- 
ance era shall afford a blazing flame of inspiration in 
1930, bringing the success of great prosperity and of 
augmented satisfaction in the service of the people. 





























The Home Life Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1899 


] PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH 


to 60 years next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL SATE BENEFIT from 
date of issue and are up-to-date in every respec 
COpIARY POLICIES contain valuable anand. Bicamtity and 
TOTA AND PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES DOUBLE 
INDEMNITY FEATURES, and are guaranteed by State ee HR 

A Home Life policy brings peace of 

mind to the man who loves his family. 
Basil S. Walsh, President P. J. Cunningham, Vice-President 
Joseph L. Durkin, Secretary John J. Gallagher, Treasurer 

. E. Bryan Kyle, Medical Director 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EXPANSION 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
in their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
that 


snicnaiel 


“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 
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Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 








CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


























ROYAL| 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 






Paid to Policyholders, - $29,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force, Over $145,000,000.00 


A. C. TUCKER, President 





















Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, ‘MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 


eR ee | 





NARY. 
Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. ears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 















| THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 
Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 


Good Territory Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 


o_o pee er ena. $27,000,000 
Benefits Paid since Organization over...... 39,000,000 
For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller 
Supreme President 


FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Supreme Secretary 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


ser eee 


penn SSK RD 
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Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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Casualty Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees Just Out 





The Spectator Company Pub- 
lishes Companion to Its Well- 
Known Fire Book 


A new and serviceable legal reference 
work just published by The Spectator 
Company, 243 West  Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, is entitled: Casualty 
Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees.” It 
deals with some fifty subjects treated 
in the laws of the various States regu- 
lating casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous companies and agents, and 
should prove of much value to company 
officials 2nd men having to do with the 
legal and tax rewnirements, as well as 
to field men. In this very useful work, 
.the data relating to each State are 
presented together, unde: appropriate 
subheads, and a seriéS 9f subject in- 
dexes enables the user of the book to 
ascertain quickly whether a law of a 
given type is in force in a particular 
State, and also the page upon which 
more detailed information concerning it 
may be found. 

Laws which are clear in their re- 
quirements are summarized, while sec- 
tions which may be ambiguous are 
printed in full. The book embraces 
information as to all the States and 
territories of the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada and its Provinces 
and also Cuba. In addition, county and 
municipal taxes and fees are given. 
The Spectator Company, for many 
years, has published a book giving 
similar information for fire insurance 
companies. 

The book contains nearly 500 pages 
and is handsomely and substantially 
bound in buckram. Its price is $25 
per copy.—Journal of Commerce, New 
York. 


Missouri Compensation 
Rates in Effect 


Missouri’s new workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance rates which became ef- 
fective yesterday will effect an annual 
saving of approximaiery $200,000 for 
the employers of the. State, H. R. 
Northrup, director of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau of the Associated 
Industries of Missouri, has estimated. 

Under the new schedules the rates for 
406 classifications are reduced and 213 
increased while 72 were not changed. 
The average reduction is 2.4 per cent. 

The new rates were prepared by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance and were approved by State 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph 
Thompson with a few minor changes. 
In ten classifications Superintendent 
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New Regulations Are Made 
for Missouri Permits 





Superintendent Thompson Has 
New Plan for Licensing 
Agents and Brokers 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson this week an- 
nounced new regulations. for licensing 
insurance agents and brokers, effective 
Jan. 1, and adapted after conferences 
with officers of Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

An agent’s license will be revoked 
for the following reasons: knowingly 
writing over insurance, failure to re- 
mit collected. premiums, or return to 
assured unearned premiums on can- 
celled policies; paying a brokerage com- 
mission. to anyone, without copy of 
broker’s license being on file in agents 
office, placing excess insurance in unau- 
thorized: company, without first obtain- 
ing an excess broker’s license and noti- 
fying owner of property to be insured 
that excess insurance will be placed 
with a company not licensed in State. 
Unauthorized companies may only be 
used when it is impossible to obtain 
sufficient coverage from licensed com- 
pany. License of life insurance agents 
will be cancelled for socalled twisting. 

Rebating of any part of a premium 
shall also be cause for revoking license 
also conviction of any claim involving 
moral turpitude violation of any Mis- 
souri insurance law or of any ruling 
or regulation of the insurance depart- 
ment. 

Superintendent Thompson is deter- 
mined to rid Missouri of insurance 
agents and brokers who are guilty of 
unethical and illegal practices. 








Thompson reduced the schedules sub- 
mitted by the national council. 


The schedules are based on the com- 
panies experience in Missouri during 
1927, the first year under the work- 
men’s compensation act. During that 
year the insured payrolls of the State 
aggregated $665,389,396. A total of 
$8,149,554 in premiums were collected 
of which $4,638,849 was paid to in- 
jured workmen in compensation benefits 
or for medical and hospital care. 


‘ When the Missouri compensation act 
went into effect the insurance com- 
panies estimated that the insurance 
rates would permit the companies to 
pay approximately 60 per cent in ben- 
efits to injured workmen and retain 40 
per cent for the cost of writing and 
carrying the insurance. The actual 
payments made for compensation claims 
in 1927 amounts to 56.9 per cent of the 
premiums collected: 
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Annual Dinner of Insurance 


Club of Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH,. PENN., Dec. 30.—The 
Annual Dinner and Reception of the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, which 
will be held in the Greater William 
Penn Hotel on January 20, from pres- 
ent indications is going to surpass any 
previous affair offered to the insurance 
people of Western Pennsylvania. 
President John C. McCarthy has been 
working with the dinner committee 
and the progress already reported has 
far exceeded the expectations of all 
concerned. Many notables in the in- 
surance world have accepted invita- 
tions to attend. Meetings have been 
called for the next week to perfect 
final arrangements for the event. On 
Saturday, January 4, a meeting of all 
committees will be held. On Monday 
the officers and directors met to elect 
officers for 1930 and the new officers 
will be installed at the annual dinner. 
The club has been unusually successful 
in obtaining prominent men for the 
program; Colonel Taggart, Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, Albert 
C. Conway, Superintendent of. Insur- 
ance of New York, and C. S. Younger, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, 
will be the guests of honor. The din- 
ner committee is as follows: J. W. 
Arrott, H. S. Bepler,. A. C. Supplee, 
P. C. McKnight, F. S. Guthrie, C. C. 
Kohne, A. E. McCloskey, J. J. O’Don- 
nell, C. A. Reid and Charles H. Bok- 
man. Among the company executives 
who have already accepted invitations 
are: W. A. Edgar, vice-president, U.S. 
F. & G. Co.; Neal Bassett, president, 
Firemen’s Group of Newark; Prentiss 
B. Reed, vice-president, Phoenix Assur- 
ance; R. S. Glass, vice-president, Roch- 
ester American & Great American; 
Frederick Richardson, U. S. manager, 
General Accident; G. P. Crawford, 
vice-president, Glen Falls; William M. 
Tomlins, vice-president, American Sure- 
ty; Richard G. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty; E. E. Cole, 
Jr., vice-president, National Union; 
Emil G. Pieper, president, Rhode 
Island; Percy Ling, secretary, North 
British & Mercantile; Spencer Wel- 
ten, vice-president, New York Indem- 
nity; Henry Collins, deputy manager, 
Ocean & Columbia Casualty; Harold 
M. O’Brien, president, Chicago Fire & 
Marine; J. J. Meador, general man- 
ager and vice-president, U. S. Cas- 
ualty; C. A. Nottingham, vice-presi- 
dent, London & Scottish; J. R. Stew- 
art, secretary, Aetna Insurance Co.; 
Charles H. Holland, president, Inde- 
pendent Companies; Victor Roth, 
president, East & West Fire Insurance 
Co.; Col. P. C. Cothran, secretary, 
Phoenix Insurance Co.; J. D. Mahon, 
vice-pres., New Amsterdam Casualty. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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*Current annual dividend rate. 


(b) Present capital, balance of items pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. 


Miscellaneous Insurance 


(f) High and low for year. 


Unless otherwise noted from Dec. 1 to cate. 
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